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THE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS JULIA L. DUMONT. 


Oh love and fiantohic’ here on this vile earth 

How many shadows dim your brightness. Yet 

Ye make your dwelling still in human hearts, 

And «cll your beams, prercing in their own strength 











Thoe: caering shadows, pour on life’s cold path 
A firm @o_4 of gicty.—4aonymous. 


George and William Branham, sons of an 
indigent family in one of our eastern states, 
were only brothers. They had grown up in 
love—in a community of thought and feeling 
—a perfect and uninterrupted confidence, 
flowing on with their years, and giving, like 
the windings of a stream - ol a tangled 
dell, a tissue of brightness and beauty to a life 
of humble toil and rugged hardship. Their 
earliest childhood had been marked by a fond- 
ness of more than ordinary strength. Fold- 
ed in each others arms they had received the 
maternal kiss, that sealed their infant slum- 
bers—side by side they knelt at the hour of 
prayer—hand in hand they went to the field 
of labor, and at the appearance of one, those 
who knew them looked instinctively to see 
the other. Their distinctive traits of charac- 
ter, and they were somewhat marked, only 
gave raciness to this companionship. They 
were alike, cheerful, generous and manly, 
but the cheerfulness of George was the sober 
and equal emanation of an upright mind—of 
a spirit at peace with itself and with the world 
—that of William was the playful light of com- 
plexional hilarity—of that kind of buoyancy, 
possessed by some substances, which without 
apathy or philosophy or resignation, enables 
man to give care to the winds, and bears him 
onward smiling and scathless above the break- 
ing and stormy billows, which are wrecking 
other natures arround him. George wes in- 
defatigably industrious, at ail times and in all 
places taking the brunt of toil and exposure 
as if it had been his place by birth.—William 
with a mercurial activity of frame that repel- 
led ail charge of sluggishness and many a 
trait of generosity to redeem him from that 
of selfishness, had yet a habit of slipping his 
own neck from the yoke of severer servitude, 
however imposed upon others. George aim- 
ed at no attainment but by plain and progres- 
sive steps—he dreamed of no medium of gain 
but toil.—William, with an instinctive tact 
of reaching his point, by the easiest means, 
had a decided bias of calculating thrift, an in- 
tuitive knowledge of profit and loss, manifest- 
ing itself in many an instance of even childish 
acuteness. In the heavy and daily tasks en- 
forced by penury, George invariably bore all 
the burden and heat of the day; yet so far 
was he from murmuring that he seemed to 
consider his brother, though scarcely a year 
younger than himself, and with a frame full of 
health and life, as a subject of especial indul- 
gence. The rays ofthe burning noontide— 
the sharp breath of the winter tempest, were 
disregarded if they beat only on his own brow, 
but they were felt for William; his own tasks 
were hurried through with an unnatural ex- 
ertion of strength that he might share his al- 
0, while in the gladsome laugh and perpet- 
ual jest of the merry idler he seemed to de- 
rive an ample equivalent. And thus they 
grew to manhood. Nota single shade had 
come between their hearts, or interrupted the 
flow of their perfect affection, And eyen 
when, as years rolled on, other ties wound 
around their path, and the names of husband 
and father asserted yet higher claims to their 
trust—still their bond of faternal regard was 
fora time unweakened, Some twelve years 
after, however, though the brothers still met 
in common kindness, and almost daily, for 
their homes were in the same neighborhood, 
yeta e had come over their intercourse. 

pon reaching the paths of manhood, destiny 
seemed to have marked them for distinct and 
separate spheres; George still pursued the 
obscure and laborious path in which he had 
been reared. William adventured at once 





anew career. The tact which marked hig 
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boyhood was developed upon a larger scale, 
and with little other effort than watching the 
tides that lead to fortune, he almost immedi- 
ately — a style of comparative ele- 
gance. orge meantime struggled on witb 
an unbent spirit to obtain a mere support for 
a fast increasing family, but a train of ills moc- 
ked his efforts, and the lot of poverty seemed 
sealed upon him. Still he rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of his brother, and the gathering gloom 
upon his brow gave place to a smile of affec- 
tion and pleasure as he spoke of William’s 

rosperity. “I always knew,” he said, good 
ste y, “that William was not meant for 
a hewer of wood and drawer of water—he 
has not practised the gentleman somany years 
for nothing,”—but when as time wore on, the 
unfortunate George seemed destined to drink 
the cup of poverty and osama A the very 
dregs, and the still prosperous William prof- 
fered him pecuniary assistance, then, a spirit, 
whose high rebellion sent a painful flush 
through the deep embrowning of toil, up to 
his very temples rose, and mingled something 
for the first time like bitterness with the sense 
of fraternal kindness.- And yet that kindness 
might not be rejected. There were feeble 
al beloved ones to share with him the cup of 
suffering. Mar—isolated man may be strong 
to endure, but the father and the husband are 
weak—there is a stern necessity which bends 
the strongest nature with all its haughty pride 
of endurance to the very dust; and again and 
again, as disease and want pressed heavily 
upon his family, wringing his soul with an 
agony like that of death, did George Branham 
feel that the proffered aid of his brother was 
a welcome relief. —Welcome?—yes for it was 
extended to those, whose eyes were turned 
upon him with fond and expectant dependance 
—whose strong need he might not witness 
and remain proudly girded up to srfferance, 
But though he received it with thankfulness, 
he felt that it was bitter to his soul, and the 
smile, with which he gazed upon his children 
as all unconsciously they rejoined in the lux- 
uries, that came from his brother’s table, had 
in it any thing but gladness. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” exclaims 
the moralist, and we are far from demurring 
to so long an established and tranquillizing a 
position, Human nature is doubtless fashion- 
ed to give forth its music to the winds, rath- 
er than to the sunshine, but there are certainly 
modifications of this same benign influence, 
whose direct opperations upon the heart—ay, 
and it may be a high and a generous one-—is 
to choke up its sympathies—to pervert its 
noblest impulses and poison its purest affec- 
tions: inweaving with its finest capabilities of 
harmony, some dissonant chord to jar with 
every touch, and winding round and round the 
soul, like a chain of serpents, a thousand ic 
fancies do seal it up with all its native wealth 
of feeling in silent and wasting corrosion. Let, 
no one judge of him; who treading a bleak 
and steril path, journeys on with a cold and 
gathered brow, shunning communion with 
those, who bear a different destiny, that he 
bears a nature less kindly than theirs who pas- 
sing on amid flowers and sunshine, deign to 
turn the overflowing smiles of a glad heart 
upon their fellow. neath that repellant ex- 
terior there may be fountains of tenderness, 
that under other circumstances would have 
been poured upon all arround him. Let him 
pass on without censure—who among the 
voyagers upon life’s glittering currents, has 
fathomed the dull dark waters that lie upon 
itsmarshes? George Branham was no longer 
the same. The weight of unremitted obliga- 
tion—the jealous watchfulness of that high 
sentiment of independence, whose lofty tone 
is not perhaps incompatible with the meek- 
ness of the lowest christian—-had woven 
through and through his soul a web of mor- 
bid nerves, which even the touch of courtesy 
thrilled to agony. The cheerful tones of his 


brother’s voice no longer came over his heart 
with a cheering influence, and the intercourse 
of fraternal regard, no longer sweetened his" 
orge was aware 


path of toil. Fora time 
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that the change was only in himself, and the 
manliness of his nature wrestled against it, 
but to a jaundiced eye slight circumstances 
give a strong coloring, and gradually his 
confidence in the generous sympathy of his 
brother, was chilled. William had indeed 
become wealthy, but like most of those whom 
@ spirit of enterprise urges continually on to 
more extended plans, he was frequently em- 
barrassed. His liberal] nature gathered around 
many 4 partial dependant—many an encroach- 
er upon his bounty, and these circumstances 
from the frank hearted, and jesting William, 
called forth many a random remark, that pres- 
sed at once upon some chord of intense feel- 
ing in the heart of George. “He will gladly 
lend me a small sum,” said George, mentally, 
as he one day turned his steps towards his 
brother’s house; ‘I am sure he will,” he ad- 
ded with the air of one who has settled some 
strongly debated point with himself.— shall 
soon be able to replace it too, and my brother,” 
—and yet he paused, and again the changes 
of his countenance told that the controversy 
was yet undecided. “Shall I go on? do I not 
wrong his kindness?”—and with this last re- 
flection predominant, he entered his brother's 
handsome and richly furnished mansion with 
a brow of that open and calm confidence he 
had worn in other days. “Ah George,” ex- 
claimed William, as two or three persons took 
their leave at his entrance, “‘ifto bestow favors 
is the privilege of Gods, I am highly exalted; 
not a day, but I have the chance of distribut- 
ing a goodly portion of my substance, Here’s 
one begging the remission of a debt, another 
the loan of money, and a third tells me a story 
of his losses by ‘sea and land,’ and modestly 
leaves it for me to proffer the required aid.” 
— went home without mentioning his 
errand, and the next day his only cow was 
sold to settle the bill ofthe physician. “What! 
another son,” said William, as he one day 
called at his brother’s humble dwelling, to 
a him upon an accession to his al- 
ready numerous family,—‘‘Why George you 
should have a pension.” “Poor babe,” thought 
the father as he bent over the face of the sleep- 
ing innocent, to hide his emotions,—“it shall 
not at least be a pensioner upon my brother’s 
bounty:”—and urging some slight pretence, 
he hurried to ask William forth with him, lest 
the too visible destitution of his family should 
call forth some act of kindness. Had he 
looked upon his brother’s conntenance—had 
he marked its animated and almost articulate 
expression of pleasure, at his entrance, or the 
sudden shade of fraternal tenderness and so- 
licitude, that passed over it as he approached 
the couch of the feeble mother—around whom 
there were few comforts to soften her hour of 
trial—George would have felt no taunt in a 
remark, in itself so insignificant—but his own 
cold and gloomy glance was no longer lifted 
to meet that of his brother’s, and the waters 
of bitterness that were gathering over his soul 
flowedon. Intercourse between the families 
became almost wholly suspended. William 
indeed still continued to call at his brother's 
house when he had a spare half hour, but he 
was deeply engrossed in business, and these 
visits, rendered embarrassing to both parties 
by a consciousness of restraint, naturally be- 
came less and less frequent. George had long 
evaded his every proffer of assistance, and 
even the little nameless kindnesses, so calcu- 
lated to sweeten but a neighborhood inter- 
course of equality, were—if not always reject- 
ed, received with evident and painful reluc- 
tance. Even when sorrows of a softening 
nature were added to the sterner chastenings 
of adversity—when their first born—a noble 
boy of fourteen years, in whom their souls 
were bound-up with an ‘idolatrous excess of 
tenderness, was taken from them by a sudden 
stroke—though it restored something of for- 
mer intercourse by bringing William and his 
family as sharers in the house of mourning, 
yet no mingling of hearts gave to this com- 
munion a soothing influence. An epidemic 
disease had euteted the dwelling of the strick- 
en George, prostrating himself as well as 





family, but he rose from his bed of sickness 
again to shake off the watchful attentions 
and ministering kindness to which in the in- 
firmity of disease he had partially yielded. 
His grief for the loss of his child was a pas- 
sion; it fed upon his nature with a terrible 
tenacity, but he spoke not of sorrow to his 
brother, he did not even name the dead in his 
| presence, lest it should seem to claim that 
| sympathy whieh he felt was only form. In 
the first years of coldness and estrangement, 
there had been between them one slight cord 
of union. William’s children bearing man 
a trait, many a look and tone of his own chil 
hood, awakened in the heart of George a train 
of softening recollections, There 1s some-~ 
thing too in the society of children, particu- 
larly fitted for a morbid temperament. Their 
perfect freedom from the mere artificial cour- 
tesies of life—their innocence, their beauty, 
their dependence—all insensibly twining a- 
round our sympathies without imposing re- 
straint; and George loved the little inheritors 
of his brothers boyish smiles and graces, 
with a tendernes embittered by no other sen- 
timent; when among his own children they 
equally shared his caresses, and often when 
he had turned from his brother with scarcely 
the interchange of a word, he would stoop to 
kiss with irrepressible fondness the babe that 
he led. But even this link of sweet feeling 
was gradually broken. Their children h 
passed the season of infancy, and reached the 
stages of active and systematic pursuit, They 
had trod together the scenes of childish pas- 
time and infant innocence—they had run, 
layed, laughed and shouted together in the 
fil ness of childish glee—but they might not 
go out together upon the paths of mature ex- 
istence. They belonged to different spheres 
—a line of demarcation was between them, 
what though we boast of equality? though 
we abolish the precise laws and first lines of 
distinction, what then? they are not at all ne- 
cessary to its support. It needed no title to 
distinguish the wealthy and fashionable Bran- 
hams from their poor and laboring relatives, 
The only son, a warm hearted and lively boy 
was early placed at college. The daughters 
were educating in all the elegant accomplish- 
ments of the gay world. George Branham 
beheld a numerous family growing up around 
him without the power of giving them further 
instruction than was afforded by the brief les- 
sons, given when the labor of the day was 
done. He felt this with all the force of a 
strong mind, whose estimate of the value of’ 
education, had been drawn from its want, for 
thus had he himself been reared—bound down 
to a path, whose rugged serwitwde had not 
et secured him from need—a hy should 
e not measure their fature as well as pre- 
sent destiny by his own? The western reader, 
surrounded by a prodigality of nature that 
yields so rich a guerdon to the touch of in- 
dustry, and accustamed to a boundless arena 
of exertion, spread out for all grades, can 
scarcely imagine how narrow is the field of 
effort for the indigent of the elder states. All 
deference to the land whose enlightened clas- 
ses gratulate themselves upon the full daytide 
of duce spreading over it. It has its boast, 
but whatever its advantages they are not, 
like those of our western valley, extended to 
its “laboring poor.” Penury has there a bit- 
terness unknown to the yom ees ong 
man—its victims struggle on without . 
But while George ipechoms thus toiled’n, 
the more fortunate William still basked in a 
flood of sunshine. Repeated and high aca- 
demic honors had early given the name of the 
young Henry Branham to fame, affording to 
the father a delight that he sought not to 
disguise. ‘To George the brilliant career of 
his nephew was a source of mingled and con- 
flicting emotions. He had been extremely 
dear to him. His name was inseparably link- 
ed with the memory of the son he had lost, 
and for whom he still mourned. They bore 
the same baptismal name, and with scarcely 
a year’s difference of age had been im their 











early childhood perpetually together,’ The 
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loss of the son had associated a mournful 
tenderness with the idea of the nephew, giv- 
ing a deepened tone to the fond regard, his 
own affectionate nature and rich gleefulness 
of spirit had already called forth. Thus in 
his boyhood—though then hardly affording 
promise of the high gifts that had since dis- 
tinguished him—an object of almost paternal 
interest to his uncle, his proud attainments 
could not now be to him matter of indiffer- 
ence. 


Some years had now passed since he had 
seen him, fot after the commencement of 
Henry’s college course, George had removed 
some two or three leagues from the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of his brother, and the an- 
nual visit which Heury had never failed to 
pay at his humble dwelling during the yearly 
vacations was from that time suspended. 
But his memory was still cherished, and at 
last, at the close of his professional studies, 
an unexpected visit from him once again con- 
firmed all the recollections of his earlier years. 
True he was greatly changed, retaining in- 
deed scarcely a look of his boyhood, but he 
had lost nothing of interest, and his uncle no 
longer wondered at the halo of brightness that 
guthered around his young name. ‘The re- 
semblance, which he had uege borne to his 
lamented cousin was greatly strengthened. 
It had been only that of feature, now it was 
that of expression. The archness of his smile 
was gone, but the light it still flung over his 
countenance was not less rich; his eye had 
lost its glee, but it flashed with intellect, and 
the high flow of life, with which his whole 
frame nad been instinct, had given place to a 
brow of thought, to a quiet and mild dignity, 
and an occasional abstraction that seemed ra- 
ther the effect of some feeling than of mental 
speculation, In despite of malignant influ- 
ences, he could not but be regarded by his 
{pune relatives with growing confidence, 

lis respectful attentions to his uncle—the 
inarked and even deep tenderness of his man- 
ner towards his aunt,—an amiable woman, 
over whom il] health and severe trials had 
thrown a perpetual shade of melancholy—his 
animated interest in all that concerned his 
cousins, could not but render them forgetful 
ofall painful distinction, Not a word, nota 
look escaped him, and the occasional devel- 
opment of some favorable trait of mind or 
character, or of some unlooked for attainment 
omnes them, was marked with a start of the 
most lively pleasure. 

“How well Charles reads,” he exclaimed, 
as an interesting boy of sixteen read at his 
request some passages from a book he had 
presented him, “and yet he tells me he has 
never been to school. Ifhe continues thus 
to improve he will fit himself by and bye for 
business with a little help; and I dare predict 
—nay do not laugh at me for turning prophet 
—but we will see Charles, we will see,”— 
and the countenance of Henry Branham was 
lit up with a singular animation. 

“Don’t you think my dear aunt,” he again 
inquired as his eye turned with an expres- 
sion of affectionate pleasure upon his two el- 
der cousins, now grown up to womanhood, 
“dont you think that Jane and Mary are 
handsomer t than my sisters? Oh I know 
what that melancholy smile means—you think 
of their very different advantages, and are 
drawing other comparisons that are only 
painful.” 

“But look my dear mother, for did you not 
use sometimes to call me your son?”—and he 
turned her playtully towards his laghing cou- 
sins; “look!” he continued, as he touched the 

lowing cheek of the younger, “have my la- 

y sisters such a complexion as this—or a brow 
penciled as this is?” parting the dark hair from 
the pale, but clear forehead of the elder—*‘but 
you think me a sad flatterer, I suppose—you 
de not know thet they are all my sisters, and 
that I love them all alike. But come Mary, 
sing me asong. Let the hear if your voice 
is what it promised when you were a very lit- 
tle girl, and used to sing the simple ditties 
your brother Henry taught you.” 

“T will then sing you the little song he was 
so very fond of,” answered Mary—a tear 
trembling on her heavy lashes—“it was a long 
time after Henry died before I could sing it, 
but I do now sometimes, for Charles to hear; 
for when he is over weary, hethinks that home 
is a hard place,” and with a touching sweet- 
ness that imparted a strange degree of pathos 
to the simple ballad, she sang:— 


Oh, why do you weep, young stranger boy? 
I have gold to spare if "twill give you joy— 
n with me to yon stately dome, 
kn the halis of wealth you shall share my home’ 








I will change your garb to fine array, 

And bring you where all is bright and gay. 

Ob! I weep not for gold nor fine array 

But my own loved home that is far away— 

1 weep for those, round my father’s hearth, 
With their looks of love and their eyes of mirth, 
For the couch, a mother’s hand has spread 

And the nightly blessing, pour’d on my head— 
For the voice of welcome, I! met half way 

As I came from the toil of the weary day; 

And the challenge to play by the sunset light, 
Or the starry glow of the summer night. 

Tis for these | weep; though I tread the halls 
Where the glare of wealth and of feasting falls, 
Still, still at my heart a strange aching weighs 
For the scenes I have left of my childhood’s days. 
The meal by my sisters’ care prepared 

In the waving shade with my brothers shared— 
The bubbling fountain, so cool and sweet, 
Where we came to drink in the noon tide heat. 
These—these still rise on my yearning thought, 
Though I sit at a board with rich viands fraught; 
They come on the thirst of my dreaming sleep 
But I may not taste them—Oh let me weep, 


The last words of the song were scarcely 
audible for the memory of him from whose 
lips it had been taught her, and whose own 
sweet voice had so often given it effect, pres- 
sed heavily on her heart. Tears, too, flowed 
without restraint over the pale cheek of her 
mother. Henry did not speak, but he went 
to his aunt and took her fora moment silently 
inhis arms. True hearts may be doubted— 
pure feelings thay be misunderstood, but 
there are moments when the interchange of 
a becomes a palpable intelligence 
that will be acknowledged. 

The humble Branham’s had been prepared 
to regard their cousin with distance and dis- 
trust, but his presence brought with it allthe 
confidence of their earliest intercourse; and 
when he at last took his leave, many a fond 
wish was breathed that his steps might be 
still attended with all good, ‘These wishes 
were fulfilled. ‘The sudden and brilliant suc- 
cess which followed his immediate profession- 
al establishment in a neighboring city was 
soon subject of rumor, and many a paragraph 
of high faud upon his name, met the eye of 
his friends, 

“I do not envy my brother,” George Bran- 
ham would say, “the possession of sucha son, 
all noble as he is—my own poor children are 
to me all I could ask in aflection and duty, 
and that is enough, but it is for them I repine 
—I cannot but feel that the privileges of ed- 
ucation, from which they are shut out, might 
have marked for them, also, a course of pros- 
perity.” 

From reflections like these, with which his 
real pleasure in his nephew’s brighter destiny 
was necessarily linked, he was one day call- 
ed by a note from his brother, It contained 
an invitation for himself and family to a little 
fete got up to celebrate the birth day of his 
son, who had engaged upon that day, the first 
anniversary also of his entrance upon business 
—to be with them, ‘The note was evidently 
worded in the full pride and triumphant glad- 
ness of a father’s heart, and George sighed 
with the reflection that there was less of 
brotherly affection than of paternal vanity in 
the summons, 

“We shall cut but a sorry figure,” he said 
as he read the note to his family, “among my 
brother’s fashionable guests,” and he was half 
inclined to return an excuse, but the pleading 
eyes of his children prevailed, and for once he 
suppressed the rising suggestions of his proud 
nature. With the appointed hour his broth- 
er’s carriage also arrived for them. George 
had still to wrestle with himself as they en- 
tered the large party already assembled at 
their arrival, but the affectionate gladness, the 
extreme and joyful openness of William’s 
countenance as he sprang forward to meet and 
welcome them, awakened something of bet- 
ter feelings. ; 

Henry Branl.am bad not yet arrived, but 
William at once drawing his brother's family 
and his own immediately around him, and 





seeming almost to forget his other guests in 
the full flow of kindred contidence and unre- | 
strained joy, suffered George to indulge no | 
memories, that could again cloud his brow. 
“Ah George you have heard of Henry's 
talents, but you do not know his virtues—his 
gentleness, his affection, his gratitude—and 
then his industry; why he could not but suc- 
ceed, for he has toiled likea slave at the bar, 
and succeed he has too. Why the oldest 
members of the bar are afraid of him, and in 
one short year he has made himself, what at 
his age we should have thought. u fortune. 
Well, well, after al] children I believe are a- 
mong our best blessings. I have often thought | 
George, you ought to have given me one of | 
your sons—by the bye, that puts me in mind | 
of a circumstance—a sort of book story to be | 
sure, but nevertheless, I believe absolutely 
true, of some one that fairly stole a child from 
his brother and educated him as his own tho’ 





they both lived in the same neighborhood.” 

“But how can that be?” was the response 
of three youthful voices. 

“Why I'll tell you—the father of the child | 
—a good fellow as ever lived, though most | 
confoundedly proud withall, was sadly under | 
the weather. He had a large family to pro- | 
vide for, and his brother, who owed him | 
many a kindness in their young days, and who | 
hat met with better luck in the world, would | 
fain have assisted him but he might as well 
pave profieygd alms to the Grand Sultan.— , 
At last, however, an epidemic passed through | 
the neighborhood, and most of the family were | 
smitten down with it. Their oldest boya | 
fine lad growing up to complete servitude, | 
had been employed in some capacity, that | 
took him two or three days’ journey from 
home, aud was taken violently ill on the road. | 
Rumor you know is a generous news carrier, | 
and word came that the poor fellow was 
dead. The parents were both lying danger- 
ously ill, and his uncle who had still been 
spared among the genera] calamity, set off 
alone to attend to the interment. He found 
his nephew, however,still living, and a thought 
struck him—but Eleanor is fainting, George 
—give her this water—aye she revives now 
—why my dear sister, whatis the matter?— 
my story perhaps recalls the memory of your 
own child, whose last sickness was in this 
same way; but pray throw it off and let me 
finish what I have to tell; and George, don’t 
grasp my arm so; put your heart down and 
hear me out; where was I? where the uncle 
first thought of keeping the boy concealed? 
well, it was a little cruel perhaps, but the 
blow had already been given, and his parents 
were too ill at the time to be sensible of their 
loss, ‘The lad’s disease had already past its 
crisis, and he soon ventured to tell his neph- 
ew that his father had suddenly determined 
to consign him to his care; that he was not 
even now to return to the paternal roof, or 
indeed to visit it again till the education for 
which he was now intended, was finally com- 
pleted, lest paternal weakness should triumph 
over their purpose, of thus yielding him up; 
and after providing measures for his careful 
attendance till perfectly restored, when he 
meant to place him at school immediately, 
with his own son, his uncle returned to as- 
sure his parents—not the easiest task in the 
world, that the last duties to their loved and 
lost one—but George see to your wife—she 
is cold as death—this suspense won't do for 
her—tell her that your son—nay set her the 
example of fortitude—I must go to meet our 
children.” 

A carriage had driven rapidly to the door, 
and two young men sprang from it, one of 
whom was the Henry Branham with whom 
our reader is somewhat acquainted; the other 





a figure of breathing life and irrepressible 


gaiety with the same laughing eye, the buoy- | 


ant step, the mirthful smile that had been 
worn in childhood by the nephew of George 
Branham. For some moments they were 
both folded in the embraces of William and 
his family, but he now led them to the little 
group, who pale and motionless sat waiting 
in an intensity of expectation, that rendered 
the beating of every pulse distinct, the de- 
nouement of the scene. 

“My dear brother and sister, let me pre- 
sent to you, and to his cousins here, Henry 
Branham, your nephew, who has today re- 
turned from college, where he has but just 
finished his studies, and whom, though you 
have not seen him for several years, you used 
to love; and now also, Henry Branham, your 
own son, restored to you in in the fulness of 
life, virtuous, gifted, accomplished and al- 
ready crowned with fame, for it is your 
Henry, and not mine, who has won its award. 
He brings you the means of competence, and 
of extending to your other children”—but 
Willian was no longer heard. 

Henry Branham, the same, who after long 
vears of vain yearnings for the embraces of 
his family, having been fully informed of his 
uncle’s whole plot, had only been permitted 
to visit them once under an assumed charac- 
ter, had knelt to receive the paternal bles- 
sing; but George Branham did not even re- 
turn his caresses. He only laid his still half 
fainting wife in the arms of their boy, and 
then fiinging his arms round his brother's 
neck, in the vehement and overwhelming re- 
turn of fraternal tonfidence, rushing like a 
mighty cataract over his soul, and sweeping 
from it forever the gathered festering of 
years—the man of stern and uncompromising 
pride, to whom tears were almost unknown, 





now lifted up his voice and wept aloud, 
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Tur Fireman’s Doc.——We remember 
having noticed some time since, in a London 
paper, an account of a dog in London, who 
manifested much partiality for firemen, and 
invariably was presentatall fires. His name 
was Tyke; and his customary home was in 
one of the recesses of Blackfriar’s Bridge.— 
He cied last summer from some injuries re- 
ceived by being thrown into the Thames, by 
some miscreant, in sheer wantonness of Inis- 
chief. Another dog, of a character some- 
what similar, is spoken of in a late London 
paper. . 

“A successor to Tyke has started up ina 
dog which has attached itself to the firemen 
of the London United Establishment, and 
which, from the circumstances under which 
he came to them, has been not unaptly nam- 
ed “Chance.” He first presented himself at 
the Watling street station house, and was 


' then in a halfstarved condition; and although 


repeatedly driven away he constantly re- 
turned. : ; 

“The men at last took compassion on him, 
and admitted him as one of their body. Like 
his predecessor, his affection appears to be 
geneful, and he will, without any apparent 
cause, change his abode from one to another 
of the different stations of the establishment. 
He is extremely eager to follow the men to 
a fire; and no sooner hears the noise of the 
drawing out of an engine than he displays un- 
common anxiety to follow it, though, from 
the dangerous manner in which he rushes 
into the thick blaze of a fire, the men always 
secure him in the cellar if possible, before 
starting. He takes no notice of the men or 
engines belonging to any of the other offices. 
When once he gets to a fire, he will, as soon 
as the fire plug is raised, rush into the jet of 
water, and appears to luxuriate himself in 
rolling himself about in it. He will then go 
and take his stand as near as possible to the 
flank of one of the engines, and if a means of 
access to the burning building presents it- 
self, he will rush in and mount upward fear- 
less of the flames. In several instances he 
has been punished smartly for his teinerity, 
but seems not at all to mind it. 

“Ata fire in Bow Lane, after an upper 
floor was wholly consumed, with the excep- 
tion of the joists, he amused himself by hop- 
ping from joist to joist while the fire was ra- 

ing all around him, At last he missed his 
footing and fell into the cellar, whence he 
was rescued with considerable difficulty. At 
another time, when one of the firemen had a 
torch, he made a snap at the blaze, and burnt 
his mouth and face severely. A few. months 
back the men procured him a brass collar, on 
which the following distich was engraved: 


“Stop me not, but let me jog, 
For | am the fire establishment dog.”’ 


Shortly after, at a fire in Spitalfields, the dog 
was lost, and is supposed to have been stolen; 
for, on his return, about three weeks after- 
wards, he was in a lean condition, and the 
collar was missing. .He is a large dog, 
somewhat between the black tanned terrier 
and the pointer breed. ‘The firemen, as may 
be supposed under the circumstances, are 
much attached to him.” 

Two or three years since a dog belonging 
toa member of the Resolution Hose Com- 
pany, manifested a similar partiality for fire- 
men, and usually accompanied his master to 
fires. We have also heard of a dog whose 
attachment to the Niagara Hose Company, 
is not alittle singularandextraordinary. It 
is said, that on hearing an alarm of fire, 
immediately hastens to the hose house, and 
barks furiously until the arrival of a member. 
He has been known to seize the rope with 
his mouth, and attempt to assist in drawing 
the carriage to the fire. —Philadelphia Gaz. 


Lvusus Narurar.—Among the anomolies 
of the day we may mention the birth of a 
chicken in this place a few days ago, with 
two perfect pairs of legs. The supplemen- 
tary legs project from behind the others, and 
are perfect in their form, but the chicken uses 
only the first. The accidents of birth are 
very little thought of, but after all to be born 
with two pair of legs is one of the ways to 
distinction in our republican government. 
eVewark Daily Adv. 

Loox Our.—Judge Green, of New Hamp- 
shire, has decided, “that if a gentleman for a 
considerable length of time pays particular 
attention to a lady of the same rank and 
standing in life with himself, such as to visit 
with her, take her to visit at his father’s 
friends, &c., that from these facts the jury 
have a right to presume a promise of mar- 
riage.” 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
LETTER Il. 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes, Feb. 25, 1834. 

The free colored people of Barbadoes pos- 
ness considerable property, and are said to 
lead exemplary lives. An instance of their 

ood feelings occurred within the past few 

ays. The brig Argus, from Norfolk, for 
Liberia, with settlers for the new colony, 
put into Bridgetown in distress, on account 
of the small pox breaking out in an aggra- 
vated form among the passengers. Several 
had died on the passage, and twenty contin- 
ued ill of the disease. The vessel was im- 
mediately put under quarantine, no one al- 
lowed to land from her, no one permitted to 
board her. Under these distressing circum- 
stances the free colored people raised a sub- 
scription, procured about eighty dollars, and 
laying it out in the purchase of yams, ban- 
anas, oranges, flour, water, &c., transferred 
the entire proceeds to the unfortunate peo- 
le of the Argus. Nothing could have been 
tter timed; it cheered the hearts of all on 
board, and so revived their sinking spirits, 
that in a few days after they set sail for their 
destined port. It is delightful to record 
such acts of disinterested benevolence. 

The Barbadians give the name of Scotland 
to the northern section oftheir island, from 
a mountainous resemblance to the “land o” 
cakes.” Mr B. and myself received a pres- 
sing invitation to pass a day there with Dr 
I., a gentleman of education and fortune; we 
of course accepted. Aftera very gradual 
ascent for seven miles, through seemingly 
interminable sugar plantations, we arrived 
at the residence ‘of our kind host, and took 
breakfast. The mansion, which occupies a 
commanding situation, shows ample memo- 
rials of the late hurricane, by which it was 
almost demolished; nor has the proprietor 
(who now resides in Bridgetown,) yet cared 
to restore its former neatness and comfort. 
Out of two hundred and fifty panes of glass, 
I saw but half a dozen remaining. In fact, 
the surrounding country, in consequence of 
the constant occurrence of dilapidated man- 
sions, looks as if it had been recently overrun 
and sacked by a hostile army. 

From Dr I.’s plantation, just mentioned, 
we went on horseback into the mountains, 
directing our course to Mount Hilleby, the 
highest land in the island. The road is 
rough, and in some places difficult, but the 
views are varied, and extremely picturesque; 
nor had I an idea that Barbadoes possessed 
such diversified features, On arriving at 
the highest point of the road across Mount 
Hillaby, it is usual to leave the horses and 
walk to the summit; but our friends led the 
way on horseback, and we of course follow- 
ed them; but it was no enviable ride. The 
steepness and ruggedness of the path, strew- 
ed with loose stone, together with the vio- 
lence of the seabreeze, required one hand to 
hold one’s hat and the other to grasp the sad- 
dle, and even with these aids I was for some 
time doubtful whether me or my horse, or 
both, would nct make some retrograde move- 
ment. But we reached the top in safety, 
and were amply repaid by a most romantic 
prospect, embracing mountains cultivated to 
their very tops, deep ravines shaded by lux- 
uriant foliage, and the adjacent sea agitated 
by astrong breeze. 

Mount Hillaby is 1100 feet above the 
ocean, yet the sugar cane is planted on its 
very summit, and flourishes perhaps as well 
as in the valley beneath. ~ 

Winding our way again down the moun- 
tain, we stopped at another plantation to see 
the process of making sugar. The rapidity 
of this process surprised me, for the canes 
that are gathered at six in the morning, af- 
ford sugar in its first, unclarified state, in 
less than three hours. The canes are ground 
by windmills; the juice flows through troughs 
into the boilinghouse, and is there rapidly 
passed through a series of copper boilers un- 
til it assumes the solid state. 

Fvery plantation has a nursery, in which 


all the children of the slaves are superinten- | ; 


ded by two old negresses. I looked into 
several of these receptacles during our mor- 
ning’s ride; and although they at first exci- 
ted my mirth, this was soon followed by 
reflections of a very opposite character.— 
The younger children were mostly in a state 
of zature; and the tattered vestments and 
meer J of the older ones could scarcely 
be called decent apparel. Each one sleeps 
by itself in a wooden tray, without any su- 








perfluous bedding; and yet the urchins look- 
ed fat and happy, for they had not yet been 
yoked in the harness of servitude, nor felt 
the lash of the overseer. 

Every plantation has also its school, where 
the children of the slaves are taught the 
rudiments of a plain education. Some of 
them went through their exercises (on the 
Codrington estate especially,) in a manner 
that was equally gratifying and unexpected. 
Yes, the very slaves in the British colonies 
are taught gratis. What a lesson! 

Our little party, after dining with our kind 
host, returned with him in the evening to 
Bridgetown, delighted with the varied scenes 
and circumstances of the day. 

LETTER Ill. 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes, Feb. 28, 1834. 

Mankind will be amused. The hurricane 
blew done the theatre, not leaving scarce 
one stone upon another; but it was among 
the first buildings that were restored, while 
several parish churches remain in ruins, A 
few days since a Thespian announced in the 
newspapers, that he had brought out from 
the United States, ata great expense, the 
unrivalled song of Jim Crow, and begged the 
patron of a discerning public. The au- 
dience, I am told, was large, (for I was not 
among them,) but the performance most 
miserable; the Barbadians, however, bore it 
with great forbearance for some time, until 
at length the unlucky imitator was both his- 
sed and hooted; and such was the general 
indignation every where expressed on the 
following day, that I question whether the 
genuine Jim Crow, where he to appear in 
Barbadoes, could get an audience of ten per- 
sons. 

Before taking leave of Barbadoes, I will 
mention a few facts of a different character, 

This island has so few birds that during a 
stay of five weeks, and a ramble through al- 
most every part of the country, I did not see 
adozen. I was told that the whole number 
of land birds does not exceed twenty species; 
which is very remarkable in a tropical cli- 
mate, especially when it is known that Trin- 
idad and some other islands abound in the 
feathered tribe. 

There is buta single species of snake in 
Barbadoes, and this is harmless; nor are there 
any noxious creatures on the island, except- 
ing centipedes and scorpions, and I saw not 
an individual of either. This fact is also re- 
markable within the tropics. 

1 expected of course, to procure many fine 
shells; but after much search, found very 
few that would embellish a cabinet. I asked 
an old negro to get me some; to which he 
replied; “Hurricane kill all de shell, massa.” 
Nevertheless, by dint of exertion, and daily 
visits to various parts of the seashore, I 
made an interesting collection. 

Barbadoes possesses but two native ani- 
mals, the monkey and raccoon; the mon- 
keys have maintained their ground in con- 
siderable numbers, but are shy and seldom 
seen, being no doubt aware of the price 
which has been set on their heads for two 
hundred years past. The raccoon is precisely 
like our own, and is very skilful in stealing 
poultry and avoiding traps. 

But to a stranger,the chief interest will be 
found in the vegetable kingdom, The beauty 
and variety of the trees, shrubs, and flowers 
are beyond description, and he who is so 
fortunate asto be an enthusiastic botanist, 
will find all his leisure delightfully occupied; 
and yet, to my surprise, fruit is by no means 
abudant in Barbadoes, That seen in their 
markets is nearly all brought from other pla- 
ces, as Demarara, Grenada, &c. Not that 
the island will not produce the tropical fruits 
in plenty and perfection, but because the 
on crop absorbs all other considerations, 
and causes the Barbadians to import these 
luxuries rather than bestow the necessary 
time and labor on their cultivation. 

_ The climate is truly delicious, seldom be- 
ing oppressively warm during the winter 
months; and even when the sun is at the 
highest, there is an elasticity in the sea- 
breeze that imparts life and health at every 


— 

; tly, no where are the rights of hospital- 
ity more cheerfully bestowed than in Bridge- 
town. ‘I'he merchants live well, and enter- 
tain a elegantly; and among them, 
Edward J. Haly, Esq. stands preeminent, as 
all strangers who have fortunately taken let- 
ters to him, can most heartily testify. 





Curious Discoveries 1s Practican Sci- 
ENCE.—lIn the granite quarries, near Serring- 





apatam, the most enormous blocks are sep- 
arated from the solid rock by the following 
neat and simple process. The workmen 
having found a portion of the rock sufficient- 
ly extensive, and situated near the edge of 
the part already quarried, lays bare the up. 
per surface, and marks on it a line in the di- 
rection of the intended separation, along 
which a groove is cut with a chisel, about a 
couple of inches in depth. Above this 
roove a line of fire is kindled, and this is 
maintained till the rock below is thoroughly 
heated, immediately on which a line of men 
and women, each provided with a pot of cold 
water, suddenly sweep off the ashes, and 
pour the water into the heated groove, when 
the rock at once splits with a clean fracture. 
Square blocks of six feet in the side, and up- 
wards of eighty feet in length, are some- 
times detached by thismethod. Hardly less 
simple and efficacious is the process used in 
some parts of France, where millstones are 
made, When a mass sufficiently large is 
found, it is cut into a round form, several 
feet high, and the question then arises how 
to divide this into pieces, of proper size for 
millstones. For this purpose grooves are 
chiselled out at distances corresponding to 
the thickness intended to be given to the 
millstones, into which grooves wedges of 
dried wood are driven, and next morning the 
block of stone is found separated into pieces 
of a proper size for millstones, merely by the 
expansion of the wood, consequent on its 
absorption of moisture; an irresistible nat- 
ural power thus accomplishing, almost with- 
out any trouble, and at no expense, an oper- 
ation which, from the peculiar hardness of 
the texture of the stone, would otherwise be 
impracticable, but by the most powerful ma- 
chinery, or the most persevering labor.— 
Abundant examples might be cited of cases 
where the remarks of experienced artists, 
or even ordinary workmen, have led to the 
discovery of natural qualities, elements, or 
combinations, which have proved of the high- 
est importance, Thus (to give an instance,) 
a soap manufacturer remarks, that the resi- 
duum of his ley, when exhausted of the alkali, 
for which he employs it, produces a corro- 
sion of his copper boiler, for which he cannot 
account. He puts it into the hands of a sci- 
entific chemist for analysis, and the result is 
the discovery of one of the most singular and 
important chemical elements, iodine. The 
properties of this, being studied, are found to 
occur most oppositely, in illustration and sup- 
port of a variety of new, curious, and instruc- 
tive views, then gaining ground in chemistry, 
and thus exercise a marked influence over the 
whole body of that science. Curiosity is ex- 
cited: the origin of the new substance is tra- 
ced to the sea plants, from whose ashes the 
principal ingredient of soap is obtained, and 
ultimately to the sea water itself. It is thence 
hunted through nature, discovered in salt 
mines and springs, and pursued into all bodies 
which have @ marine origin; among the rest 
into sponge. A medical practitioner, Dr 
Coindet, of Geneva, then calls to mind a re- 
puted remedy for the cure of one of the most 
grievous and unsightly disorders to which 
the human species 1s subject, the wen, which 
infests the inhabitants of mountainous dis- 
tricts, to an extent that in this favored land 
we have, happily, no experience of, and 
which was said to have been originally cured 
by the ashes of burnt sponge. Led by this 
indication, he tries the effect of iodine on that 
complaint, and the result establishes the ex- 
traordinary fact, that this singular substance, 
taken as a medicine, acts with the utmost 
promptitude and energy on goitre, dissipa- 
ting the largest and most inveterate in a 
short time, and acting (of course, like all 
medicines, even the most approved, with oc- 
casional failures,) as a specific, or natural an- 
tagonist against that odious deformity. In 
needle manufactories, the workmen who 
point the needles are constantly exposed to 
excessively minute particles of steel, which 
fly from the grindstones, and mix, though 
imperceptible to the eye, with the finest dust 
in the air, and are inhaled with their breath. 
The effect though imperceptible on a short 
exposure, yet being constantly repeated from 
day to day, produces a constitutional irrita- 
tion dependent on the tonic properties of 
the steel, which is sure to terminate in pul- 
monary consumption: insomuch that persons 
employed in this kind of work, used scarcely 
ever to attain the age of forty years. In 


vain was it attempted to purify the air, before 
its entry into the lungs, by gauzes, or linen 
guards; the dust was too fine and penetrating 


to be obstructed by such coarse expedients, 
till some ingenious person bethought him of 
that wonderful power which every child who 
searches for its mother’s needle with a mag- 
net, or admires the motions of a few steel 
filings on a sheet of paper held above it, sees 
in exercise. Masks of magnetized steel wire 
are now constructed and adapted to the faces 
of the workmen. By these the air is not 
merely strained but searched in its passage 
through them, and each obnoxious atom ar- 
rested and removed. Who would have con- 
ceived that linen rags were capable of pro- 
ducing more than their own weight of sugar, 
by the simple agency of one of the cheapest 
and most abundant acids (the sulphuric.)— 
That dry bones could be a magazine of nutri- 
ment, capable of preserving for years, and 
ready to yield up their sustenance in the 
form best adapted to the evapest of life, on 
the application of that powerful agent, steam, 
whieh enters so largely into all our es- 
ses, or ifan acid once cheap and durable; 
that saw dust itself is susceptible of conver 

sion into a substance bearing no remote 
analogy to bread; and though certainly less 
palatable than that of flour, yet no way disa- 
greeable, and both wholesome and — 
as well as highly nutritive!—Herschell, 








Sensipitity.—Of the various sentiments 
and feelings by which the heart is moved, 
there is none which 1s so susceptible of mis- 
construction by the thoughtless, or the indul- 
gence of which gives rise to so many tender 
and benevolent emotions, as thet quickness 
of perception and readiness of feeling which 
we term sensibility. It is not confined 
merely to those possessing reason and fore- 
thought, but is inherent in a greater or lesser 
degree in the nature of all animate beings.— 
But like all other refined pane, it is dis- 
played in the character of man to the great- 
est perfection; appearing in all his actions, 
even in his most guarded ones; and at all 
times exercises a powerful influence over his 
conduct. It is a perfectly natural sentiment, 
which, any attempt to assume, but corrodes 
and destroys. There is nothing artificial in 
its composition; nothing that the world can 
give or to which it can add lustre, but on the 
contrary, is so little congenial to the adopted 
maxims of the world, that its indulgence is 
looked upon as an evidence of weakness, and 
he who would shine in its pageantry, must 





forego its influence, and put on those sterner 








qualities which best befit theman of the world. 

Caances or Fortrunr.—What a strange 
world is this! Here are some seven or eight 
hurtdred millions of human beings, endowed 
in different degrees with those powers of dis- 
crimination and choice, which mark their su- 
periority over the tribes of animate life, by 
which they are surrounded; all busily stri- 
ving to acquire a superiority of mind, wealth 
or condition, over their immediate fellows; 
and thus comes all of improvement—all of 
greatness, and much of misery which we see 
among men. Fortune’s favors may be fickle 
and transitory—may change from side to side 
with inconstant vibration, but yet, no more 
than the winds and the waves, does she con- 
trol the whole destiny of man, Poets have 
sung—philosophers have taught, and fatal- 
ists have proclaimed in all ages of the world, 
the potency of the frowns and the smiles of 
fortune; and with strange consistency, at the 
same time inculcating the idea that she is in- 
constant and changing; regerdless of merit, 
and dispensing her favors in blindness, alike 
to the present and future. WG 

When one takes but . ny. ry iew of 
societ lancing but along the s e, it 
appears indeed to be so. Or else, why does 
this man arise to wealth and eminence, and 
that other sink into poverty and obscurity, 
and tomorrow, by a freak of fortune, change 
their relative conditions in life? The wretch- * 
ed and miserable, are the strongest believers 
in the ecaprice of fortune; the wealthy 
prosperous are willing to dispense wi r 
aid, as more satisfaction can be drawn from 
the belief that their succes is the consequence 
of their own sagacity and foresight, In a pe- 
cuniary point—where the acquisition and loss 
of wealth are taken a the account, fortune 
operates ly oftentimes, but in morals, 
ke has little to a0. The kuman mind is not 
a creature of chances, but of culture, and ris- 
es or falls as its powers are improved or ne- 
glected. None may hope to rise in intellec- 
tual worth by a miracle, but by a course of 
ea to its purpose, and if this be ne~ 
glected, no smile of fortune—no effort of ge~ 
nius Can ensure success.—. t 
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BRITISH LITERATURE, 
Biographical and Critical History of the Literature 
of the last Fifty Years. 

BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
{Continued from page 149.} 


Mapame. D’ Anstay, in her ‘* Evelina,”’ ‘‘Ce- 
celia,’’ **Camilia,"’ and other productions, con- 
nects us with the times of Dr Johnson and 
leads us back to the days when a more studied sort 
of language, and less natural freedom of expres- 
sion, characterised our romantit literature. In 
her **Evelina’’ she pleased Johnson—who was 
not readily pleased—so much, that he loved to 
allude to her work in company; and to the morti- 
fication of Boswell, called him a Brangton,after 
arude and forward family in the novel. Her 
power in individual portraiture is great—the 
Brangtons are admirable. Mr Smith represents 
a citizen of credit and renown. Her perception 
of singularity of character is quick and keen, 
andshe fastens on an absurdity with a hearty 
relish. She paints outward circumstances— 
the external form and pressure of things, and 
gives manners and actions with wonderful pre- 
cusion andforce. In her ‘Memoirs of Dr Bur- 
ney,’’ she has taken a sitting of Boswell, which 
exhibits thiice as much of the man as Sir Josh- 
ua’s portrait does; and in her letters to Mr Crisp, 
she has shown quick powers of observation, and 
unequaled ability in delineating the ways of 
the world around. Of those ‘‘who gave the 
ball, or paidthe visit last,’’ she knows every 
thing, and detects errors against the etiquette of 
fashion or the stately ways of court life, with 
an eye which shows she made such conventional 
decorums and elaborate courtesies her study and 
her pleasure. 

Her works are deficient in original vigor of 
conception, and her characters in depth and na- 
ture, She has considered so anxiously the figured 
silks and tamboured muslins which flutter about 
society, that she has made the throbbings of 
hearts which they cover a secondary consid- 
eration. She paints the punctilios and pecca- 
dillos of polished life; she is great in artifi- 
cial good breeding; and would rather allow one 
of her heroines to stain her reputation than soil 
her kid gloves. All that is rusti¢ is to be shun- 
ned—all that is rade abhorred; a word out of 
joint with the settled language of high life, for- 
teits caste, and cannot be retrieved—and a lady 
had better be found in an equivocal situation, than 
make an equivocal speech. Catharine of Russia 
excelled in this : her courtin act, was the most 
licentious in Europe—in speech the most pure. 
No doubt the fault lies in society rather than in 
Madame D'Arblay : she paints what she sees, 
and she paints it vividly ; she ought, however, 
to have shut her eyes on those elegant affecta- 
tions, and opened them wide upon unsophisti- 
cated life; fashion passes away, and the manners 
of the great are unstable, but natural emotion 
belongs to immortality. 

Exizanern Hamivton, like Madame D’ Arblay, 
paints the passing wants, the fleeting manners 
and changing condition of social lite ; but then 
her pictures are taken from the shepherd's hut 
and the husbandman’s hovel, and, amid much 
that.is now past and gone, show not a little ofa 
fixed and permanent nature. She is the mon- 
itress of the clouted shoe ; she felt offended with 
the carelessness and sloth of the dames and mai- 
dens of Scotland and commenced brighten- 
ing their walls, sweeping their floors, polishing 
their furniture and setting their homes in order, 
ina manner that will be long remembered.— 
While in the act of bestowing upon them the 
blessings of 

A cozie ingle and a clean hearth-stane, 

she lectured them on the merits of activity and 
cleanliness with a sharp and eager tongue.— 
Amid much truth in her domestic pictures, there 
is an inclination to overcharge and caricature.— 
In her*‘Cotagers of Glenburaie’’ she has collect- 
ed the faults and failings of a dozen counties,and 
called the scene a sketch from life and nature ; 
but itis no more Scotland, than a picture of 
Wapping would be London. Nor did she consid- 
er sufficiently the social condition of the humble 
daughters of the cottage in her day: their lot 
was one of unmingled toil—far from the baker's 
shop, the butcher's stall, and all the convenien- 
ces of life seen in towns and in cities, they had 
to run, and collect, and drudge, like the laborious 
brownies of their own traditions. The traveler 
for whom the Highland dame prepared a cake 
saw more during the hourin which he waited 
thagMrs Hamilton saw in all her life. The 
wife of Glenmore went to the field, reaped the 
barley, brought it home, thrashed it, ground it 
in a hand-mill, baked it, and served it up with 
whiskey, allin one short hour. Women con- 
stantly employed in toils, which machinery or 
men’s hands perform in other countries,must not 
be charged with sloth. Their condition is now 
changing; and the daughters of Caledonia are, 
with leisure on their hands, become as fastidious 
and sensitive in matters of housewifery as Mrs 
Hamilton could desire. 


The polished elegance and graceful pathos of 
Heyry Mackenzis made his name widely known; 
he is a master in the neat, the pretty and the 
beautiful; he knows how to prepare and arrange 
his materials so as to waste nothing ; he sets all 








in its proper light; as he has just enough, and 
no more, to complete his undertaking, he cannot 
afford to be prodigal of his treasures, and is com- 
pelled to exhibit his sentiments and his inci- 
dents like flowers at a show. He has, perhaps, 
written some of the most touching little stories 
in the language ; ‘‘Louisa Venoni’’ is one of 
those sweet and natural things which no one 
forgets, and could not if they would : all is sim- 
ple, and eloquent, and sad. His ‘‘Man of Feel- 
ing’’ is the offspring of the Sentimental Journey 
and Werter schools : it is better regulated than 
the first, and less frantic than the second; the 
herois possessed with a passion which he has 
too cane modesty to utter, and dies of true love 
and decline when all wish him to live. The 
scene in the madhouse should be learned by heart. 
The accumulation of woes in ‘Julia de Roub- 
igne’’ makes it too melancholy to read; itis 
more like a revelation made in confession than 
a fine work of fancy and feeling; it is not a diffi- 
cult thing to heap woon wo. ‘The Man of 
the World’’ proved that Mackenzie’s genius had 
not strength for three volumes, but belonged to 
short romances and brief tales, where one action 
suffices, and one train of sentiment is sufficient. 
He was a person of fine taste, had some peetic 
feeling ond Seney, and amused himself in his 
youth with penning ballads in the manner of the 
old minstrels: he was also a kind and generous 
man; he did more to make Burns known than 
any dozen of the high and the influential, and he 
took that position for him among men of genius 
which the general applause of the world has 
since most satisfactorily sanctioned. 

Of Miss Ferrier’s talents for observation of 
life, and skill in delineating the passions, follies, 
apd virtues, of human nature, her novels of Mar- 
riage and ‘‘Inheritance’’ sufficiently testify.— 
Were other assurances necessary, it might read- 
ily be found; Scott,in the conclusion to his ‘‘Le- 
gend of Montrose,”’ bids farewell to his readers 
in these words; ‘I retire from the field,conscious 
there remains behind not only a large harvest, 
but laborers capable of gathering it in. More 
than one writer has already displayed talents of 
this description, and ifthe present author, him- 
self a phantom, may be permitted to distinguish 
a brother or perhaps a sister, shadow, he would 
mention, in particular, the author of a very live- 
ly work entitled ‘Marriage.’’’ Toa warm heart, 
alively fancy, and great powers of discrimina- 
tion, Miss Ferrier has added variety of knowl- 
edge, and a graphic art of describing all she sees, 
and all she feels, which give her a distinguished 
place amongst the novelists of the day. 

Maria Epceworth,is the most eminent of our 
female novelists in all that concerns the condi- 
tion of society ; the ways of life, and the influ- 
ence of education, and birth, and whatever dark- 
ens or eames the landscape of social exist- 
ence. She has no desire to give studied pictures, 
and work up the lightand shade of the scene 
till our wonder is directed to the hand that 
wrought the laborious enchantment, rather than 
to the sentiment of the painting; her brush seems 
ever full, her canvass ever ready, and she dashes 
in the sad realities of life, witha vigor and 
truth to which every heart responds. Nothing 
can surpass the intrepid fidelity of her delinea- 
tions; nor does she seek only to make vivid im- 
pressions; she has an aimin all she does; she 
brings a healing consolation and hope forthe 
social sorrows of her unhappy country,and seeks 
to regulate the will-o’-wisp movements, and di- 
rect the mind and hand of bewildered Ireland. 
In doing this she has not cut like an unskillful 
surgeon, into the heart of the patient: she is 
gentle and affectionate, and, while filling the 
mind with knowledge, and guiding the feet in 
the right path, she enjoys all the mother-wit, 
unstudied humor, joyous whims, and capricious 
follies for which the children of the Green Isle 
are remarkable. She has been charged with want 
ofa moral; by want ofa moral the critic meant 
the absence of that summary and application 
which are commonly appended to tales which 
have less claim to be ranked with works of mor- 
al instruction, than those of Miss Edgeworth; 
in truth, a moral enlivens and informs the 
the whole of her narrative, asthe sap run sup the 
stem and along the boughs of the tree; the read- 
ercannot help feeling and applying as he goes 
along. Itmay be instanced as a proof of the fine 
understanding and original vigor of mind of 
this eminent woman, that she refused to avail 
herself of all the ready made machinery of the 
novel and the romance ; she disdained to borrow 
ruined castles, dripping caverns, agitated tapes- 
tries, mysterious vales, mechanical spectres, and 
other picturesque and gorgeous matters from 
the yet open shop of Anne Radcliffe; she made 
a still sterner sacrifice : she hardened her heart 
against all amiable weakness, sudden impulses, 
uncontrollable emotions, and fever fits ofthe 
heart and understanding, which form the stock- 
in-trade ofsome of hercotemporaries. Nay,she 
would endure no swoonings in picturesque po- 
sitions; no love-makings Peside water-falls, no 
weepings beside the new sprung flower, or clap- 
ping of hands at the sight ofthe rising moon, 
or elastic fits at hearing a red-breast singing on 
the top of a withered tree. She looked on man 


as something high and noble, and on woman as 
intended to be useful both by look and hand, 








and treated them accordingly. She drawe her 


scenes in the sober colors of reality: she uses 
no tints warmerthan life, and seldom or ever 
seeks toexcite herreaders by representing the 
fiercer and sterner passions of our nature.— 
In foregoing these easy embellishments, she 
made no sacrifice, for her object was utility, not 
effect. ‘‘Her books’ says Gifford, ‘so far 
from lending any countenance to vice, evenin 
its refined and most agreeable form,afford some of 
the best lessons of practical morality with which 
we are acquainted. They teach, not merely by 
dry general maxims on one hand, or by splen- 
did examples onthe other, but by reasons put 
into the mouths of the actors themselves, what 
is the right mode of conduct in circumstances of 
difficulty or temptation. She is constantly en- 
deavoring to point out, by the discussion of cases 
judiciously selected or ingeniously invented, 
what is the road by which virtue conducts us to 
happiness. There is hardly any good qual- 
ity to which MissEdgeworth hes not contributed 
her powerful recommendation ; but the ultimate 
rewards of steadiness, independence, and hon- 
est persevering exertion, are those which she is 
fondest of setting before our eyes; and we think 
her choice is sanctioned by the value of the doc- 
trines which she inculcates.”’ 

Had it been her pleasure to have added a 
little of the poetic fervor of her own island to 
her pictures of life, and introduced more of 
the outbursting passions, and high feeling, and 
vagrant impulse, which characterise the Irish 
peasantry, we own it would have been more to 
our mind; for she is occasionally too didactic and 
too wise, she forgets that folly must nut always 
wear the curb, nor fountainsbe forever damned 
up. She walks by the side ofher characters as 
Mentor by the side of Telemachus, keeping them 
out ofall manner of pleasant mischief,& wagging 
the monitory head,and waving the remonstrating 
finger, should their eyes brighten or their breath 
come thick at approaching adventures. ‘‘Pat- 
ronage,’’ her “Tales of Fashionable Life,’’ ‘‘Be- 
linda,’’ ‘‘Castle Rack-rent,’’ ‘‘Popular and Mor- 
ral Tales,”’ &c. will carry her name to remote 
times, not only as 9 benefactress, but as a pain- 
ter of life and character. She is diminutive in 
stature, quick of eye, and fluent and agreeable in 
conversation. 

Of Janez Porter, and her sister Anna Marta 
Porter, it may be said that they have both ob- 
tained distinction in the ranks of imaginative 
writers, and that their works are numerous,and 
more or less marked by a heroic, and a love of all 
that is wise and virtuous. The former in her 
‘Scottish Chiefs,’’ relates the fortunes of Wal- 
lace, and frequently interests our heart and ex- 
cites our imagination; she is true to the gal- 
lant bearing, dauntless courage, and resolution 
to door die, which all have united in allow- 
ing him: nor is she insensible to his private 
virtues—his constancy in friendship and in 
love, and his affection for his father, whose 
fall he more than avenged. She has, however, 
added attributes which neither pertained to the 
times nor the hero: Wallace loved to sleep in 
the wild woods in his steel harness, surprise his 
enemies in the dead of night,storm their castles, 
and in battle smite with an unsparing sword; in 
reply to the offer ofan earldom, by Edward, 
he said he loved better to see the blood of 
his enemies than their gold—their graves rather 
than their lands; she has drawn him with a hand 
much to soft and gentle, The works of Anna 
Maria amount to nearly fifty volumes : nor are 
those of Jane much less numerous. The first 
is one of those early prodigies in literature who 
astonish their friends and perplex biographers.”’ 
She wrote and published her ‘‘Artless Tales,” at 
twelve oy of age. e@ was when some six 
eae old, acquainted with Walter Scott : it was 
1is custom, when let loose from school, to has- 
ten to her mother’s residence,and tell her inter- 
minable stories of faerie and witchcraft. They 
are sisters to Sir Robert Kerr Porter, and exhib- 
it no small degree of singular panoramic skill in 
in the conception oftheir scenes, the distribution 
of groups, and light and shade of composition. 
They are better acquainted with external form 
than inward emotion: though in all their 
works there are scattered passages gentle and af- 
fectionate. Their lives have been as blameless 
as their compositions. Anna Maria died on the 
21st of September 1832: Jane, the most eminent, 
survives. 

[Continued at page 164.) 





THE TRUE SYSTEM. 


Every man the architect of his on Fortune, 
‘Fortune, a Goddess is to fools alone, 
The wise are always master of their own.” 


ope. 

It cannot be tooearly or too deeply instilled 
into the minds of the young and inexperienced, 
that the means of happiness and riches are, in a 
great degree, in every man’s power. A blind 
belief ini destiny or fortune acts as a powerful 
stimulus to indolence and indecision, and makes 
men sit down and fold their hands in apathy.— 
Nothing is more common in the world, than for 
people to excuse their own indolence by refer- 
ring the prosperity of others to the caprice of 
fortune. Success, every experienced man knows 
isas generally a consequence of industry and 
good conduct as disappointment is the conge- 





quence of indolence and indecision. 





The difference ofthe progress which men 
make in life, who set out with the same pros- 
pects and opportunities, is a proof that more de- 
pends upon conduct than fortune, and if a man 
instead of envying his neighboz’s fortune and de- 

loring his own, should inquire what means he 
~ employed thathe has neglected, he would 
secure a result to his wishes. 

But the great misfortune is, few have courage 
to undertake, and fewer candor to execute such 
a system of self-examination. Thousands thus 
pass through life, angry with fate, when they 
ought to be angry with themselves—too fond of 
the enjoyments which riches procure, ever to 
be happy without them, and too indolent and 
unsteady everto pursue the legitimate means 
by which they areattainable. _ 

While the progress of of learning and educa- 
tion confer upon the present race a polish un- 
known to their fathers,they are apt to magnify 
this'merit,and regard their elders as being ofan 
inferior capacity. They forget the difference be- 
tween such attainments,and tastes differ widely 
from that sober and experimental knowledge 
bearing upon the real business of life. Evena man 
of very ordinary parts who has lived long in the 
world, and perhaps, aftera thousand blunders, 
learnt to conduct himself with ability and pru- 
dence, is better qualified to — instruction to 
others, than those more remarkable for other tal- 
ents andattainments. Ifmen were anys by 
the counsels of experience instead of their own 
imagination, there would be a mighty diminu- 
tion of that misery with which ignorance and 
obstinacy are constantly filling the world. False 
confidence in personal sagacity and powers has 
ruined thousands. 

The mind of man, like his body, is in acon- 
tinual state of revolution. A newly discovered 
truth or opinion may change his views entirely, 
and give a new turn to his most ordinary action, 
This error he perceives and feels, but never an- 
ticipates. He overrates his knowledge and at- 
tainments, and although atevery new addition 
to them he discovers his former deficiency he 
still flatters himself that he has reached perfec- 
tion. Like the torrent that rushes from the 
mountains, he begins his course, filled witha 
thousand impurities, and it is not until his 
knowledge has passed through the filters ofthe 
world, that error and prejudice sink to the bot- 
tom, and truth assumes its native transparen- 
cy. 
‘The young generally find it as difficult to en- 
ter into the felingsof the old, as to read with 
their spectacles,or walk with their crutches. But 
they should remember that these wary advisers 
were once young and romantic like themselves, 
and that it is from a knowledge of the errors in- 
to which such feelings are apt to betray us, that 
they caution us to be en our guard inst their 
influence. We would not assert that there are no 
prejudices peculiar to age, or that the young 
are never in danger of being misled by their 
seniors and instructors—this would be saying 
too much. It is sufficient to affirm that the in- 
stances in which the old are apt to feel biased, 
are precisely those in which the prejudices of 
the young run strongest in a contrary direction 
—and that, at all events, there is infinitely more 
danger to be apprehended from their paying too 
little, than too much, deference to the opinions 
of others. 





Naturat Hisrory.—The large, winged grass- 
hopper, which flutters with so much vivacity 
through our meadows during the autumn, feeds 
upon the vegetable matter, and deposits its 
eggs upon vegetables, for the purpose of being 
supported till mature. Before the grasshopper 
takes wing, another insect alights upon its body 
and thrusts under its skin a number of its eggs, 
by means ofa tubular, awl-shaped oviduct.— 
These eggs slowly acquire perfection, become 
living worms, and feed upon the body of the 
hapless grasshopper, until themselves are ready 
to take wing. So admirably do they perform 
their office, that they do not injure the vital or- 
gans of the insect thty are internally devouring, 
until they are just ready to —- their state; 
and at the proper season, hundreds of grasshop- 
pers, in this condition have just strength en- 
ough remaining to flutter to a tree or fence, and 
with a dying effort fix their hooked feet so firm- 
ly as to retain their position long after death.— 

xamine their bodies at this season and you find 
an empty shell or one filled with large active 
worms just ready to burst their coverings and be- 
come winged insects. 


A flower garden, judiciously laid out and taste- 
fully arranged, is one of the loveliest objects in 
nature or art, and a pretty woman looks still 
prettier when training a wild honey suckle or 
with a hoe drawing fresh earth around the roots 
of a favorite flower. A cottage by the way side, 
with daisies near the door and geraniums and 
roses in the windows, conveys to the passing 
traveler the idea of purity, innocence,and refine- 
ment; and he whispers to himself as the coach 
wheels roll rapidly along, ‘There is happiness 
in that cottage.’’ 


Areserved man is in continual conflict with 
the social part of his nature, and even grudges 
himself the laugh into which he is sometimes 
betrayed. 
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SASS 
‘PEACE SOCIETIES.—NO. L 


Vivitur exiguo melias; natura beatis 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverituti, ; 

Heec si nota foreat, frueremar simplici cultu! 

Classica non fremerent; non stridula fraximus iret; 

Non ventus quateret puppes, non machina muros. 
Claudian,. In. 


In. Rujin. 





Leaving to those, whose studies have ren- 
dered them familiar with the structure and forms 
of government, and the et of the one 
with the other, to compare a ‘Congress of Na- 
tions for the promotion of Universal Peace with- 
out recourse to arms,’ with international tribu- 
nals, which have existed, or now exist, to in- 
dicate the expedient form and extent of its op- 
erations, and to show the principles of interna- 
tional law, which should regulate its proceed- 
ings and modify its awards, in the following re- 
marks I propose briefly to trace the origin of 
war; to delineate its horrors and guilt; to ex- 
pose some of its pretexts; to contemplate some 
preliminary arrangements which might perhaps 
facilitate the attainment of the objects proposed 
from acongress of nations: to indicate the char- 
acter Chick ought to mark the respective mem- 
bers; to point out the powers with which they 
should be vested, to give the requisite efficac 
to their awards; to remark on the most expedi- 
ent mode of their election and rotation in office; 
and to dwell on some of the general results that 
would be likely to spring from the establishment 
of such an international tribunal regulated by 
such principles. 


I premise, as-a preliminary view under which 
I contemplate the whole subject, that in this 
discussion I include only the civilized, educated, 
and Christian nations. The followers of the 
crescent,the immense mass of the population of 
China, the semibarbarous despotisms, and the 
savage tribes are laid wholly out of the discus- 
sion; except in so far as the Christian nations 
will influence them through the medium of ex- 
ample. Happily this inconceivable and im- 
mense influence would be fully adequate to the 
highest aspiratious of the frienda of peace. With 
me there is no doubt of the fact, and I shall pre- 
dicate my future remarks on assuming it as a 
postulate, that if the Christian nations would 
completely abandon the practice of war, the 
semibarbarous nations, snd the remotest and ru- 
dest tribes of savages, would, at no distant peri- 
od, follow the example. It would lead me be- 
yond my purpose to present a detailed view of 
the causes of the immense influence over the 
remainder of the nations, resulting from the su- 
perior intelligence, civilization, wealth and power 
ofChristendom. I shall presume upon the ad- 
mission, that the fearful responsibility rests on 
the nations of Europe and America of settling 
the destiny of the worlds in regard to the perpet- 
nation or firial abandonment of the practice of 
war. It would be useless, too, to discuss this 
consummation, however desirable and glorious, 
if, as the million of those who profess not only 
to think, but to wish well to our race, affirm, 
war is the necessary result of the constitution 
of human nature, an evil without leaving the 
reasonable hope of a remedy. On the contrary, 
in the signs of the times and in the analogy of 
the past, the friends of peace have not only ey- 
ery cheering motive to future exertion, but an 
unanswerable reply to such disheartening dec- 
larations. Ifthe great cause of human nature, 
if the triumphs of enlightened public opinion, if 
the dread of sovereigns under the apprehension 
of encountering the force of that opinion, ad- 
vance in the same proportion for the half century 
to come as in the half century past, before the 
lapse of that short era, no future autocrats will 
dare to erase a people struggling for their nat- 
ural rights from the list of nations. No ambi- 
tious sovereign will dare amuse himself with 
the horrid sport of war. Even now the Russian 
trembled as his legions crossed the Vistula; and, 
pale with tenga he consulted the public 
opinion of Europe; and had that opinion been 
either generous, or just, or unanimous, the Poles 
had still been free, and the war of their subju- 
gation had never taken place. Words in con- 
firmation of this need not be multiplied. Evy- 
ery person, the least conversant in modern po- 
litical history, is aware, that a new element of 
influence over the minds of sovereigns has been 
developing, and gathering vigor, ever since the 
invention of printing. ts invisible but allper- 
vading action, like that of the great physical 
rm of nature, causes despots to quail on‘ 
their thrones, and to vacillate between efforts to 
control and chain it, the seinblance of braving it, 
and plausible pretexts for yielding to its man- 
dates. What man can read history, and not 
see that this element has recently received a 
new and prodigious impulse of onward pro ‘ 
and that its awards will soon be more terrible to 
czars and sultans than the bayonets of all the 
armies of Europe? ; 

Far from me be the revolting position, that 
war is an rr ora prey evil; or the 
impious one, tbat it is part of the great plan of 
Providence. War is no part of God’s Paes 
in — to our world, more than it is that we 
should transform ourselves into beasts of prey, 
and, like the lion and tiger, be constantly ra- 
ging for carnage. War is the result of the ascen- 
dency of our animal over our moral nature. Who 


will dare pronounce, that we were not constita- 








ted to become, and have not the means of be- 
coming, moral —— , j 

Let the blazoned French philosopher of ide- 
alism affirm that the good of war preponderates 
over the evil, and that the triumph of the con- 
querer is the triumph of reason over ignorance, 
and his cause always just! Horrible and dis- 
gusting paradox! Let it not be affirmed that 
pestilence is an unmitigated evil, and that the 
benefits of war have always counterpoised its 
evils. Pestilence iy the direct infliction of the 
Divinity, operating in that mysterious order, of 
which we can only trace a general and remote 
result, that out of what we call evil He brin 
good. It may be the necessary process of 
grand lustration of the atmosphere. It — be 
the Divine plan to arrange the balance of the 

pulation of the world in its present ) 
. any View, it is the infliction of the Allwise 
and Allgood, of whose plans it is impious to 
form positive conclusions from our ign orance. 
We know that pestilence is His in n by 
His appointed nts—the powers of nature. 
We know, too, that war is the detestable fruit 
of perverted reason; that it is the work of man 
divested of his moral nature, and encountering 
his fellows, as entirely an animal of prey, as the 
prowlers of the forest. To eulogize war is to 
blaspheme nature and its author. Pestilence 
may be, and no doubt is, a mitigated evil, one of 
those fearful lustrations by which the Divine 
Being educes good from evil. But every evil 
which war inflicts, is a standing and melancholy 
memorial, that man, intended and qualified to 
be reasonable and moral, has hitherto been no 
more in the aspect in which history presents 
him, than a fierce animal of prey: ere this 
the place, I would demonstrate that all those 
results, which by an odious profanation of words 
are called the benefits of war, sprang from causes 
in no wise necessarily connected with it, but 
grew up in opposition to it, and against its 
baneful and ruinous tendency. 

In tracing the origin of war, I find it in the 
preponderance of the physical and animal over 
the moral nature ofman. All animals are pro- 
vided with the instinct and the means of self- 
defence. Man, separate from his moral nature, 
and his relation to God and another life, be- 
longs to the class of animals; and, like them, 
has the means of annoyance and selfdefence; 
and, like them, an instinct impelling him under 
certain circumstances to use them, and to in- 
vest himself with artificial means of destruction. 
He is a kind of amphibious being, who can live 
either in his moral or his physical nature; and 
there can be no question to which class God and 
his duty assigned him. Suppose the ascendency 
of moral over physical ideas in a nation, and 
that nation would learn war no more. Sup- 
pose the ascendency of moral over physical 
training in the Christian nations, and the per- 
petual abandonment of war must be the immedi- 
ate consequence. 

I am well aware that it will seem a startling, 
and even a revolting paradox, to affirm, what I 
lieve to be a simple truth which has been too long 
concealed, that in all countries and in all time, 
the preponderance of physical over moral train- 
ing has been so great, as that man, in his col- 
lective and historical capacity, has presented 
for the record of history little more than animal 
results. I know how much the names of the 
elder moralists have been blazoned and their 
precepts quoted. I forget not, that for eigh- 
teen centuries, millions of Christian pulpits have 
resounded with homilies upon morals based on 
the pure and perfect morality of the gospel.— 
The press, too, for centapi groaned under 
the weight ofinnumerabl®tomes of sermons and 
books of moral inculcation, Unhappily the 


_precept and the preeeptor have had opposite ten- 


dencies. Ifthe one have preached the moral of 
the gospel, the other has more strongly followed 
the universal example of animal impulse. Hu- 
mility has been enjoined in the spirit of arrogance 
and ambition; and the expounders of the doc- 
trine and example of the Prince of Peace, have 
too often shown themselves ready even to fight 
for the moderation and toleration they com- 
mended. 





Tar Wooncutrer’s Wire.—‘‘Some years 
ago,” says a foreign journal, ‘‘the captain of a 
corsair carried off the wife ofa poor woodcutter, 
residing in the neighborhood of Messina. Af- 
ter detaining her for several months on board 
his vessel, he landed her on an island in the 
south seas, wholly regardless of what might be- 
fali her. It happened that the woman was pre- 
sented to the savage monarch of the island, who 
became enamored of her. He made her his wife, 
meeps her on the throne, and at his death left 

er sole sovereign of his dominions. By a Eu- 
ropean vessel which recently touched at the isl- 
and, the poor woodcutter has received intelli- 
gence of his wife. She sent him presents of 
such vast value, that he will probably be one of 
the wealthiest private individuals in Sicily, un- 
til it shall please her majesty, his august spouse, 
to summon him to her court.’’ 





Conrivence.—Never betray a confidence or 
trust reposed in you; there cannot be greater 
treachery, than first to raise a confidence, and 
then to deceive or betray it. 








General Kutelligence. 


Stanper Case.—We learn from the N. Y. 
Commercial, that a case of great interest was 
tried at Rochester, a few days since, in which 
Mr Pratt, a lawyer, of Rush, was plaintiff, 
and Mr Price, of the same place, a justice of 
the peace, defendant. In the summer of 1829, 
Pratt appeared as counsel for certain defend- 
ants to a trespass suit brought before Price, 
the defendant. One of the defendants to that 
suit, had not been served with a process, yet 
the justice rendered judgment against him in 
connection with the other two. For the 
purpose of obtaining the allowance of a writ 
of certiorari to reverse the proceedings before 
the justice, Pratt made an affidavit setting 
forth the grounds of error, which were,chiefly, 
the charge of the justice to the jury, and the 
nonappearance of that defendant at the trial 
either in person or by attorney. Concernin 
this affidavit Price had repeatedly alleg 
that Pratt had sworn false, particularly in re- 
gard to his, the justice’s charge to the jury, 
and the nonappearance of one of the defend- 
ants on said trial. And for this charge the 
action was brought, Counsel for the plain- 
tiff, E. Darwin Smith, esq., of Rochester, 
George Hosmer, of Avon, and Mark H. Sib- 
ley, esq., of Canandaigua; for the defendant, 
Charles M. Lee, esq., of Rochester, and Jno. 
C. Spencer, esq., of Canandaigua. The jury 
returned a verdict of #1000 damages, 











A Generous Act.—The hon. Mr Grennell, 
of Massachusetts, in crossing the bridge over 
the basin, near the centre market house, on 
Sunday last, learned from some boys that a 
negro lad had fallen into the basin and sunk, 
some minutes before, sy | oe other 
means of recovering the body hopeless, he 
threw off his coat, and plunged into the wa- 
ter, (about eight feet deep,) and, after going 
down once or twice ineffectually, he at last 
found the body, and conveyed it to the wharf, 
to all appearance dead. After a short time, 
however, he had the happiness to perceive 
that his efforts, and the risk he incurred, had 
not been in vain. The lad gradually recoy- 
ered.—JVational Intelligencer. 


Suower or Leaves.—The attention of 
the citizens of Montreal was lately attracted 
by what they considered a flight of small 
birds, in vast numbers, so high in the air as 
to need the aid of a telescope to view them 
distinctly. These objects passed away in 
millions before the current of the light wind 
then blowing, but many descended lower 
than the rest, until easily discernible by the 
naked eye. At length they approached the 
earth, and proved to be Be leaves of an 
unusually large size. Whence they came, 
or how they got there, are questions which 
furnish a wide field for conjecture. One 
shrewd fellow observed, “that this must be 
the fall of the year in the moon, and that 
they certainly came from thence.” 








Scartet Fever.—This dreadful disorder 
is said to be making frightful ravages in the 
interior of South Carolina. In Maybinton, 
Newberry district, thirty persons have fallen 
victims to this distressing disease within the 
last six or seven weeks, T'wo or three fami- 
lies, where they had but two children each, 
have buried them all. Four coffins were 
made at Maybinton, on Saturday week, three 
for white persons, and one for a black. 





Epvucation in THE West.—We are glad 
that the people of the western states appre- 
ciate the value of intelligence diffused —e 
all classes of the citizens. Some of the 
states are setting apart funds to be devoted 
to that purpose. Illinois-has not less than 
two millions of dollars in land and sums on 
loan, for the education of her sons. This is 
well, for the preservation of our free institu- 
tions and the duration of this republic, will 
depend on the education and moral instruc- 
tion, which we give our children. 





To Preserve Booxs.—A few drops of 
any perfumed oil will secure libraries from 
the consuming effects of mould and damp.— 
Russia leather, which is perfumed with the 
tar of the birch tree, never moulders; and 
merchants suffer large bales of this leather to 
remain in the London docks, meg | that it 
can not sustain any injury from the damp.— 
This manner of preserving books with - 
fumed oil, was known to the ancients. ‘The 
Romans used oil of cedar, to preserve valua- 
ble MMS. Hence the expression used b 
Horace—“Digna cedro,” meaning any wor 








worthy of being annointed with cedar oil, or, 
in other words, worthy of being preserved 
and remembered, 


New Banxs.—Seven bills have passed both 
houses of the legislature, for the incorpora- 
tion of banks, and one increasing the capital 
stock of an existing bank, as follows: 

CAPITAL. 
Commercial bank, Buffalo, #400 000 
Sackets Harbor bank,Sackets Harbor,200 000 





Commercial bank, New York, 500 000 
Orleans county bank, Albion, 200 000 
Albany city bank, Albany, 500 000 
Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ bank, 
Poughkeepsie, 300 000 
Highland bank, Newburgh, 200 000 


Pheenix bank, N. York, (increased) 1,000,000 
#3,300,000 


American Gotp.—The product of the gold 
mines of North Carolina, it is said, amount 
to one million of dollars annually; and one 
half of the gold coined in the United States 
is from the mines of that district. 











Yankez Economy.—On Friday of Jast 
week, says a country paper, a pedlar passed 
through our village, calling at every house 
for the purpose of vending his wooden ware, 
of which he had various kinds of his own 
manufacture. He walked beside a machine 
of his own construction, resembling a wag- 
gon, to which was attached, not his horse, 
but his cow. We are informed that itis his 
custom when traveling in this manner, to 
milk brindle when occasion requires, and to 
crumble bread, which he carries with his 
ware, of consistency of hard tack, in the 
milk, and thus sustain the lives ot himself 
and dog, which “bears him company.” 





Distressing Occurrencr.—The New Ha- 
ven Herald of the 8th inst. says—“At the 
consecration of the Catholic church this 
morning, a large audience being assembled, 
the gallery gave way, and with all its incum- 
bents, fell upon the mass of people below, A 
lad named Hardyear, was instantly killed and 
several others were severely wounded, among 
whom were Mr Hardyear, of West Haven, 
a Miss Taylor, daughter of Mr John Taylor, 
a daughter of Mr Daniel Collins, and Mrs 
Hinman, wife of deacon Scovill Hinman, of 
this city. 





Svuaar Company,—The legislature of Lou- 
isiana have recently incorporated a company 
by the name of the Planters’ Sugar Refinery 

ompany of Louisiana, the stock of which 
consists of one thousand shares of one hund- 
red dollars each share, but said company 
shall be at liberty to enlarge their capital as 
in the progress of their un rego fag: ma 
find it necessary, by opening books at pao 4 
places as they may designate for subscrip- 
tions, not to exceed four thousand shares of 
one hundred dollars each. The names of 
the petitioners for the act of incorporation 
are John B. Armand, John S. David, E. Robin 
Delogny, John Watkins, Michael Bergeron, 
David A. Randall, Henry McCall, Trasimon 
Landry, Narcisse Landry, Augustin Pugh, 
Joseph Martin, Hippolite Vives, A. Tete, 
William H. Sparks and Henry Johnson, all 
planters residing in the parishes of St James, 
Ascension, Assumption and Lafourche Inte- 
rior. The affairs of the company are to be 
administered by a president and four direct- 
ors, who will hold their office for one year, 
and until others are chosen and no longer.— 
The directors to be elected by the stockhold- 
ers, each share entitling the holders to one 
vote, which vote may be given either in per- 
son or by proxy; provided that no individual 
or commercial company shall have more than 
fifty votes; the time and place of holding the 
first election to be fixed by a majority of the 
commissioners, of which due notice will be 
given to the stockholders through the news- 
papers. In addition to all business incidentto 
or growing out of the refining of sugars, the 
said company is especially authorized and 
empowered to import and deal in all uten- 
sils and instruments used by 5s plant- 
ers for the cultivation and manufacture of 
sugar. 

Executtons.—A letter from Nacogdoches, 
in Texas, Feb. 9, to a gentleman in Wash- 
ington, says—Since you left here, the mur- 
derers of the much lamented Mr Charles Luigt 
have been discovered. They have been tried, 
convicted, and were hanged yesterday, 8th 
inst. Their names were Samuel Looney, 
Barney Finch and John Saunders. Looney 
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was convicted for being an accessory to the 
murder before and after it; Finch for commit- 
ting the act, and Saunders for allowing it to 
be done in his house, and not exposing it.— 
Saunders was 82 years of age, and a most 
hardened villain. Neither of them made any 
confession, though it is thought that there 
are other accomplices in the affair. Charles 
S. Taylor, eso. was the acting Alcalda, and 
has shown himself a man of perseverance, 
* and much moral firmness; and the jurymen 
have done themselves & their country honor. 














Navat.—The U. 8. sloop of war Fal- 
mouth, captain Spencer, arrived at Pensa- 
cola on the 20th ult. from a cruize, and on 
the 2ist the St Louis, capt. Newell, from a 
eruize. The latter ship was fourteen days 
from Jamaica, parted company with the Van- 
dalia on the 48th inst. off cape St Antonio, 
bound to Havanna, all well. The St Louis 
left Carthagena on the 4th ultimo. ‘The 
French were expected to make an attack on 
that place on the 15th inst., in consequence 
of there having been no sufficient reparation 
made for the insult lately offered to the 
French Consul. Several merchants, appre- 
hensive for the safety of their property, sent 
considerable amounts of specie by the St 
Louis to Jamaica, 

The company of artillery, under command 
of major Zantzinger, had also arrived at Pen- 
sacola, and have taken quarters at Canton- 
ment Clinch, preparatory to a march to the 
fort on St Rosa. 


Disastrous ‘Tornapo.—One of the most 
terrific hurricanes ever experienced in this 
country occurred a short time since in Pe- 
tersburg, and its neighborhood. The de- 
struction of human life was most shocking, 
and property to an immense amount was de- 
stroyed in every direction, Every thing 
within the range of the tempest was utterly 
prostrated; dwelling houses and buildings of 
all descriptions were blown down, and trees 
were torn up by the roots and carried a great 
distance. The Petersburg Intelligencer 
mentions ten or fifteen individuals killed, and 
a great number wounded, and but a small 
ok ris of the disasters probably had been 

eard of. ‘The general course of the tornado 
was from west to east, with a width varying 
from two hundred yards to half amile. The 
length of country over which it passed was 
at least seventy miles. 








LAaMENTABLE OccurrENce.—Yesterday 
about 12 o'clock, says the N. Y. Cour. and 
Enq. of Tuesday, a gentleman by the name 
of Gillespie, while walking on the battery, 
was seen to take from his pocket a pistol and 
very deliberately discharged its contents into 
his left side. He instantly fell to all appear- 
ance dead. Mr Schoonmaker, the keeper of 
the battery, who witnessed the whole trans- 
action, hastened to his assistance, and after 
ashort time the unfortunate man revived 
sufficiently to communicate his name and 
place of residence in James’ street, where he 
was conveyed inacarriage. The physicians 
who examined the wound pronounced it to be 
dangerous though not immediately mortal. 
The distress of the sufferers’ family on be- 
holding his wretched condition, can be better 
imagined than described. 





Fatat Disaster.—On Sunday afternoon 
as a company of seven individuals were on a 
sailing excursion in the sloop boat Ohio, on 
the east river, near Blackwell's island, a sud- 
den gust of wind struck the boat and caused 
her to ship a heavy sea, which nearly filled 
her. The crew were completely afloat in 
the vessel, and continued so for some min- 
utes till she sunk from underthem. At this 
moment they saw a small boat-coming to 
their assistance, and made every effort to get 
to her; but there being a heavy sea at the 
time, and two of them Seles unable to swim, 
four out of the seven found a watery grave 
before the boat could reach them. The per- 
sous thus drowned were John Cooper, a ba- 
ker, James Cooper, his brother, Andrew 
Goolan and John Smith. The three last 
were seamen and ship mates. The survi- 
vors were M. G. Cooper, John Grecierson, 
printer, and John Jennings, smith. The 
greatest credit is due to Messrs Rufus De- 
lano and John Carney, (No. 63 Guerck st.,) 
who went to the assistance of these unfortu- 
nate persons, and by whose exertions alone, 
at the imminent risk of their lives, the three 
persons above mentioned were saved.—Ib, 





Bensamun Rosseiu.—The following re- 
marks relating to the former editor of the 
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Boston Centinel, are from a new work lately 
published, and entitled “Letters on Public 
Characters,” and which has excited consid- 
erable attention in the political world:— 
“There is one man, yet among the living, 
who has done more good to the American 
nation, than some who have called forth ex- 
travagant eulogies, or than one man, who 
has been figured in bronze and marble. A 
sensible, diligent editor has a powerful influ- 
ence np > toy opinion, Benjamin Russell, 
editor of the Centinel for nearly half a cen- 
tury, was not surpassed, if equalled by any 
man in that vocation, since the revolutionary 
war. He was the best commentator on the 
belligerent events of Europe, that there was 
in the United States. He was well versed 
in the characters of men, and in the bearing 
of party policyat home, His long continued 
paper is an historical treasure, Benjamin 
Russell deserves well of his country.” 





Tuscany Straws.—In the neighborhood 
of Boston, there are three man ies of 





Tuscany straw bonnets, one of which em- 
ploys from 150 to 200 persons, chiefly fe- 
males, One person, who is an adept in the 
business, will manufacture a strip two inches 
wide, of from ten to twelve yards, in a day. 
Some specimens of open work are very beau- 
tiful. ‘These strips are afterwards united, 
which furnishes occupation for a great num- 
ber of the girls—and then made into bonnets 
—all of which is done at the manufactories. 





ExTerprize.—The spirit of enterprize, 
characteristic of our countrymen, is pecul- 
iarly active on the northwestern frontier.— 
The inhabitants of that fine country beyond 
Michigan lake, and north of the state of Illi- 
nois, a country but recently oceupied by 
white men, are already deeply engaged dis- 
cussing a new form of government, and spec- 
ulating upon various schemes for improving 
the navigation of the rivers, and developing 
the mineral and other resources of the soil. 
A late Green Bay paper contains a long arti- 
cle on the obstructions inthe Wisconsin and 
Fox rivers, and the means of removing them, 
and goes deep in the mysteries of locks, dams 
and summit levels, canaling and slack water 
navigations, with their natural contingents, 
chartered companies and appropriations. The 
junction of the waters of the lake with the 
Mississippi, could be very easily made. The 
portage between the Fox river, running into 
Green Bay by the Winnebago lake, and the 
Wisconsin river running into the Mississippi 
at Prarie du Chien, is only one mileand thirty 
one rods long. The banks are so low that 
the waters not unfrequently unite, and boats 
have been taken across under oars. It has 
been determined by survey that there is not 
an elevation of four feet between the streams. 
Application has been made to the legislative 
council for the incorporation of a company 
tocutacanal, The great mineral region 
lies inthe immediate neighborhood of this 
route, and a single glance at the map will 
show how vast would be the advantage of 
opening a channel through which the lead of 
the mines of the upper Mississippi could be 
brought at once to the sea board, by a con- 
tinuous water communication. Recent sur- 
veys show the distance between the Chicago 
and Green Bay to be 175 miles, instead of 
220, as heretofore estimated. Green Bay is 
500 miles northwest of Detroit, and more 
than 1000 niles from Washington. 





Arrican Barparitres.—Messrs Lent and 
Carcenac, merchants of Marseilles, were re- 
cently wrecked on the coast of Africa, be- 
tween Bona and Bonjeia. They were im- 
mediately assailed by a tribe of Bedouin 
Arabs, the wretched crew made prisoners 
and subjected to every cruelty, while the 
more wretched merchants were horribly put 
to death; M. Carcenac being crucified and 
his heart torn out, and Mr Lent’s head slowly 
sawed off—both amid the shouts and execra- 
tions of these human fiends! 





INTEMPERANCE.—I must own I never see 

a fashionable physician mysteriously consult- 
ing the pulse of his patient, or, with a silver 
spoon on his tongue, importantly peering 
down his throat, but I feel a desire to ex- 
claim—why not tell the poor gentleman at 
once, “Sir, you’ve eaten too much; you've 
drank too much; and you've not taken exer- 
cise enough!” That these are the real causes 
ofevery one’s illness, there can be no better 
roof than that those savage nations who 
ive actively and temperately, have only one 





disorder—death! The human frame was not 





created imperfect; it is we ourselves who 
have made it so; there is no donkey in crea- 
tion so overladen as our stomach, and it is 
because they groan under the weight so cru- 
elly imposed upon them, that we are seen 
driving them before us in such herds to one 
little Teunnen {watering place.] This re- 
minds us of Voltaire’s definition—“A physi- 
cian is an unfortunate gentleman who is ev- 
ery day requested to perform a miracle— 
namely, to reconcile health with intemper- 
ance,”—Quarterly Review, 





One DAY LaTER FROM EnoLanp,—By the 
arrival of the ship Nimrod, capt. Atkins, says 
the N. Y. Commercial, we have advices from 
Europe one day later than before received. 

A prominent topic of discourse in the Brit- 
ish capital was the pressure upon the money 
market, which was ascribed to the operations 
of speculators, who in the course of a single 
week had invested 700,000]. sterling in an- 
nuities offered by the government, with a 
view to reduce the public debt. The pres- 
sure alluded to had subsided before the sailing 
of the Nimrod. 

The tonnage duty im the port of London 
was about to be materially reduced. The 
sum to be raised by that means is hencefor- 
ward to be only 80001., whereas it was for- 
merly 43,0001. 

Some stimulus had been given in the for- 
eign money market to the Spanish securi- 
ties, in consequence of a favorite feeling 
which has been created by the advance of the 
Spanish troops into Portugal, since it has 
been observed that Spain can not have been 
so internally distracted if she is now enabled 
to spare upwards of 10,000 troops to support 
the cause of Donna Maria. 


Funeral of Mrs Burns— Exhumation of the 
Poet s Skull.—The Dumfries Courier of April 
9th, contains a long account of the funeral 
and interment of Mrs Burns, widow of the 

t, on the Ist, in St Michael’s churchyard, 
umfries, and the exhumation of the poet’s 
skull, which took place on the previous day. 
The following description of the skull is from 
the pen of Mr Blacklock: 

“On Monday night, 31st March, Mr John 
M’Diarmid, Mr Adam Rankine, Mr James 
Kerr, Mr James Begie, Mr Andrew Crombie 
and the subscriber, descended into the vault 
of the Mausoleum for the purpose of examin- 
ing the remains of Burns, and if possible pro- 
curing a cast ofhisskull. Mr Crombie hav- 
ing witnessed the examination of the bard’s 
remains in 1815, and seen them deposited in 
their present resting place, at once pointed 
out the exact spot where the head would be 
found, and a few spadesful of loose sandy soil 
being removed, the skull was brought into 
view, and carefully lifted. : 

The cranial bones were perfect in every 
respect, if we except a little crosion of their 
external table, and firmly held together by 
their sutures; even the delicate bones of the 
orbits, with the trifling exception of the os 
ungus in the left, were sound and uninjured 
by death and the grave. The superior max- 
illary bones still retained the four most pos- 
terior teeth on each ae, including the dentes 
sapiente, and all out spot or blemish; 
the incisors, cuspidati, &c. had, in all proba- 
bility, recently dropt from the jaw, for the 
alveoli were but little decayed. The bones 
of the face and palate were also sound.— 
Some small portions of black hair, with a 
few very grey hairs intermixed,were observed 
while detaching some extraneous matter from 
the occupit. ‘indeed nothing could exceed 
the high state of preservation in which we 
found the bones of the cranium, or offer a 
fairer opportunity of supplying what has so 
long been desired by phrenologists, a correct 
model of our immortal poet’s head; and in 
order to accomplish this in the most accurate 


sand, or other foreign body, was carefully 
washed off, and the plaster of Paris applied 
with all the tact and accuracy of an experien- 
ced artist. ‘The cast is admirably taken, and 
can not fail to prove highly interesting to 
phrenologists and others. | 

Having completed our intention, the skull 
securely enclosed in a leaden case, was again 
committed to the earth precisely where we 
found it. AgcaiBaLp BLACcKLOCK. 

Dumfries, ist April.” 





West Pornt.—The appointment of R. W. 
Wier, of the city of New York, as professor 
of drawing at West point, in the place of C. 
R. Lesile, was confirmed by the U. S. senate 





oa Friday. 





and satisfactory manner, every particle of 








Extensive Conrtacratios.—About baif past 
6 o'clock this morning, says the N. ¥. Commer- 
cial of Friday last, a fire broke out in the work. 
shop of Mr John Gore, cabinet maker, in the 
rear of No. 73 Morton street, (Greenwich village) 
which with its contents, was entirely destroyed, 
causing en extensive conflagration. As far as 
we were able to ascertain, on the spot, the fall- 
owing are the particulars:— 

On Morton Street.—The two story brick dwell- 
ing house, owned and occupied by assistant al- 
derman George Sutton, No. 73, was entirely de- 
stroyed. No. 75, was a twostory frame house, 
occupied as a cabinet warehouse, by Mr Gore, 
above mentioned. This was entirely destroyed. 
Nos. 77 and 77 1-2 were frame two story houses, 
occupied by Mr Freman, shoe maker, and Mr 
Mosier, manufacturer of sausages—both destroy- 
ed. No. 79, wasa two story brick house, oc- 
cupied by Mr Thoms Hall, entirely destroyed. 
No. 81, an extensive marble manufactory, a frame 
building, occupied by Messrs Gordon & Hard- 
graves, entirely destroyed, together with several 
out buildings inthe rear. The corner of Green- 
wich and Rates streets was @ two story frame 
house (637 Greenwich), owned and occupied 
above by Mr Mosher, and as a porter house be- 
low by Joanphs Way, entirely destroyed—insured 

900 


On Greenvich Strect.—No. 639, was a hatter’s 
shop, a frame a occupied by Mr Kerr, 
entirely destroyed. 0. 641, a two story brick 
front dwelling house, owned and occupied by 
Mr Edward Mundy, of which little else is left but 
the walls. In the reaf of this house was a two 
story frame dwelling house, which was entirel 
destroyed. The name of the occupant we did 
not learn. No. 643, a two story brick front 
dwetling house, owned by Mr Robb, and occu- 
pied by four families—considerably injured. No. 
645, a two story brick front dwelling house,— 
slightly injured. In the rear was a two story frame 
building, entirely destroyed. 

On Hudson Street.—The following were very 

handsome two story brick houses, occupied as 
dwellings above, and stores below, sg oe 
which are left standing but the walls: No. 
a shoe store of Mr William C. Banks. No. 353, 
a hardware store, of Mr James Richmond. No. 
351, a fruit store, of Mr John Gore. No, 349, 
owned and occupied by Mr David Sutton, and 
as a tailor’s shop, by Mr Peter Burbett. Noa 
347, an umbrella factory, names of occupants 
unknown. No. 345, a boot and shoe store, and 
the corner of Hudson and Morton streets was 
occupied as a grocery, by Mr Scott, and by a 
family above. This house was slightly injured. 
In the centre of the square, bounded by three 
streets above named and Barrow street, were se- 
veral stables and other buildings, all of which 
were entirely destroyed. The buildings on the 
opposite side of Morton street were several times 
on fire, but, by the exertions of the firemen, ex- 
tinguished with little damage. We are unablp 
to state, even the probable value of the proper- 
ty destroyed, but it must, however, be largo. 
Perhaps about one third was covered by insur- 
ance. Five of the houses on Hudson street be- 
longed to Messrs Geo. and David Sutton. 





An enterprise is on foot to visit the recent! 
discovered island or continent of Palmer's iad, 
in the remote southern seas, for the purpose of 
hunting seals and collecting fur. 

A man named Peter Riley, lost his life in New 
Orleans on the 28th ult. in an attempt to save 
his child, in danger of being run over by a cart. 
Riley fell under the cart wheel and was crushed 
to ceath. 

John Marrs, a respectable citizen of Florence, 
Alabama, was assassinated at noon day, on the 
25th ult. by some villain or yillams unknown, 
and robbed of about $900. A large reward is 
offered for the detection of the assassin. 

A law of Ohio makes it sufficient cause for 
divorce, if either party can prove that the other 
has been a habitual drunkard for two years The 
amount of domestic misery, which such a law 
might relieve, is incalculable, 

It is said that the celebrated Chinese wall 
was erected 213 years before the birth of Christ. 
It is 714 German miles long, 14 feet thick, and 
26 feet high; so that with the same materials a 
wall, 1 foot in thickness, and 23in height, might 
be carried twice round the whole world. 

Foxes seem to be abundant on Long Island. 
Six fellows were lately killed near Hemp- 
stead; not, however, before they had devoured 
35 turkies, having made good their entrance 
into the poultry yard of Joseph Burk, keeper of 
the public house on the plains, 

In digging upon the premises of Johnson P. 
Lee, esq. in Spruce street, New York, p 
tory to the erection of a new edifice, a vein of 
quicksilver was lately discovered. It was em- 
bedded in sand, connected with no other metab 

Sennefelder, the inventor of the art of lithog- 
raphy, died on the 26th of February, at M 
in the 63d year of his age. 

Admiral the earl of Galloway, recently decea- 
sed, in England, knight of the order of the this- 
tle, was brother to the present bishop of Quebec. 
His eldest son, Viscount Gorlies, te 
the title. 
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A TRUE cRITERION.— We do not remember who 
it was that originated the following remark, but 
we believe it furnishes what may be appropriate- 
ly termed ‘a true criterion:’ 


“If you ever see a person get offended at the publica- 
tion of an article that was not intended for him, it is a 
sure sign that he has been guilty of a similar crime.” 








Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and the In- 
vestigation of Truth. By John Abercrombie, M.D., 
F.R.S. New York: J. & J. H 


. Harper. 

The editor of a New York paper, in noticing 
a more recent publication of the Messrs Harper 
than the one we have just named, observes with 
equal force and propriety, that these everlasting 
Harpers seem absolutely beyond the influence of 
al) ordinary causes. The iron pressure that 
crushes the community, has no perceptible effect 
upon the press of Cliff street. Banks may stop 
—amerchants break—commerce turn upside down 
—yet they still remain undaunted and unannoy- 
ed at their post, as caterers general to the literary 
world, pouring forth from their capacious shelves 
edition after edition ‘‘quickly treading on the 
heels of one another,”’ of every kind of books, 
in which literature rejoices, or by which the 
idler can be amused. The Novel—the Romance 
—Philosophy and Travels—fiction and fact, ‘in 
quick succession pass before our eyes.” 

There are, perhaps, few books more adapted 
to aid in the acquisition of mental science than 
the one which we have placed at the head of this 
article, and which forms the thirtyseventh num- 
ber of that invaluable work now in course of 
publication by the Harpers entitled the Family 
Library:—a work of which we have repeatedly 
spoken in terms of the highest commendation, 
and a copy of which we again remark should be 
possessed by every family in the Union. 

The extensive circulation this treatise has ob- 
tained, and the unwonted degree of praise be- 
stowed upon it, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, render it unnecessary for us to enlarge on 
its merits. It may not, however, be improper 
to observe, that it is a work which displays great 
‘nowledge of the human mind, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the secret workings of its pas- 
sions, and a large accumulation of facts bearing 
on the illustration of its constitution and princi- 
ples. It has little, if any, of that obscurity 
which, in the apprehension of general readers, 
attaches to all metaphysical disquisitions. Its 
principal positions are clearly laid down and ably 
argued; while the range and appropriateness of 
its illustrations, the persuasiveness of its admo- 
nitions, and the force and cogency of its coun- 
sels, throw around it a fascination to which no 
reader can be insensible. It is a treatise which 
is evidently the production of a mind of the first 
arder, and is peculiarly adapted to discipline and 
invigorate the intellect of those who give it an 
attentive perusal. It is, in short, a book from 
an acquaintance with which every one might 
derive important benefit, but with which our 
young men especially should make themselves 
familiar. They should diligently study its in- 
teresting statements, and deeply meditate on the 
Principles it so beautifully unfolds. Many of its 
practical rules might be advantageously stored 
in the memory, and carried into the every day 
transactions of life. May it long continue to 
sustain that high place in the public estimation 
which it has already reached, and to which it is 
#80 justly entitled. 





Tae Knicxersocker.—This Periodical, we 
are happy to announce, has been transferred to 
Messrs Clark & Edson, by whom the May nuin- 
ber has been issued, greatly improved both in its 
mechanical execution and literary contents. It 
bids fair to become again, what it was formerly, 
one of our most attractive and Popular maga- 
zines. We are glad to learn, from the publish- 

advertisement, that the work is hereafter to 
vo waa upon the character which it shall 

we to acquire, than upon extraordinary an- 
nouneements of the prospective diglimes to 
which it is to arrive. The editors promise, that 
will be left unemployed, to render 
1 ble to American Periodical Lit- 
erature, and acceptable to the public, whose pa- 
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tronage is only so far solicited, as it shall seem 
to be deserved. We have this week commenced 
an exceedingly valuable essay on Peace Societies, 
by Tinorny Frut, who has been correctly de- 
scribed as “‘one of the most gifted and powerful 
writers in the Union.” The following extract 
from ‘‘The Blank Book of a Country School- 
master,”’ possesses peculiar interest, and will, we 
doubt not, be duly appreciated by a large major- 
ity of our readers: 


Saturday Afternoon.—It is Saturday afternoon. Once 
more the schoolhouse door has cre 1) ed upon its hebdom- 
edal hinges;—the dogeured book yawns Upon the deserted 
desk;—the flies ure buzzing and bumping their heads 
against the sunny window;—the schoolboy is abroad in 
the woods, und the schoolmaster has laid his birchen 
sceptre upon the shelf, and with it the cares and solici- 
tudes of another week. 

Saturday afternoon! Delightful season, when the mind 
like a tired artisan, lays down its implements of toil, and 
leaves the long accustomed handicraft! How sweet, 
amid the busy avocations of the Week, to look forward to 
this short interval of repose, when, for a time at least, 
the grinding shall cease, and the heart be permitted to in- 
dulge its secret longings, and listen to the soft whispers of 
its own wayward fancies! — the feeling of the 

hoolb y linger d me still. I love the Sarni- 
ente of Saturday afternoon! 

It is an interlude between the swift succeeding acts of 
life—the close ofa seven days’ journey—a golden clasp, 
that shuts each weekly volume of our history—a goal, 
where Time pauses to rest his Wing, and turn his glass— 
a type of that longer interval of rest, when our evening 
sun Shall be going down; when Our lengthening shadows 
shall “point towards morning,” and we shall be looking 
forward to an eternal Sabbath! 








Metancuory CatasrrorHe.—The Erie Obser- 
ver of the 17th inst. contains the following: ‘“‘On 
Wednesday last, a sail boat used sometimes for 
conveying passengers to and from the steam 
boats, at this place, left the shore during a gale, 
with nine persons on board, mostly going to take 
passage on board the New York which had then 
just arrived at the mouth of the harbor; and 
when in about eighty rods of the pier and in 
range of the channel, capsized, and seven of the 
nine were drowned. The two saved are Thom- 
as Miles son of Capt Miles of the New York, and 
a MY Woodbury, from the south part of this 
county. The latter was picked off from the boat, 
and the former had just released his hold and 
was sinking, when relief reached them from the 
piers. The persons lost, as far as ascertained, 
were Mr Thomas McConkey, deputy collector 
of this port; Mrs Thomas (wife ofthe second 
mate of the Wm Penn;) of this place; Mr Dan- 
iel Granger, of North East, in this county; Mr 
Luther Douglass, of Shermon, Michigan; Mr 
Eli H. Downs, of Desmond, St Clair Co. Mich- 
igan. Mr Amos H. Bishop, of Butternuts, Ot- 
sego Co. N. Y. and a young gentleman, name 
and residence not known, but understood to bea 
merchant in Ohio. 

‘It has never before fallen to our lot to re- 
cord; and never beforeas we learn by the oldest 
citizens, has this place been the theatre, ofa ca- 
tastrophe of such melancholy result, The in- 
dividuals thus lost were all in the prime of life; 
and as far as known vigorous and enterprising, 
and promising much usefulnesstothe world. A 
portion of them have left families and numerous 
friends to lament their . That of Mr Mc- 
Conkey will be covers i not only by a young 
and amiable wife, and the worthy families of his 
father and father-in-law (Capt Miles) but by 
all who knew him. As a member of society, 
his character stood high; and his personal friends 
were as numerous as his acquaintances. Asa 
public officer his duty has ever been performed 
with ability and fidelity and in such a manner 
as to win the confidence and esteem of all with 
whom his duties brought himin contact. The 
general gloom manifested and unanimous expres- 
sions of regret when his name is mentioned, as 
well as sympathy for his bereaved friends, give 
evidence that his loss will not be easily repaired. 

*¢Mrs Thomas left three small children, one 
an infant, in thecare ofa neighbor, expecting to 
return in a few hours; the object of her going 
out being to see her husband, who she expect- 
ed would be at the piers on that day. 

‘A large number of schooners were in the har- 
bor which immediately hoisted their flags at half 
mast asa signal of deep distress. For several 
hours there was no Communication between the 
shore and the piers, and no intelligence of the 
actual extent of the loss. It was expected all 
had perished. 

“*The bodies of Mrs Thomas and one man not 
identified, but supposed to be Bishop, have been 
found, having been driven ashore about a mile 
below the piers. The others have not yet been 
recovered. ”’ 
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Canas.—We learn from the Bulletin, that 
there are now navigating the New York canals, 
2,453 boats, being an increase upon the number 
registered last year, of 593. The aggregate re 
ceipts of tolls is much greater, notwithstanding 
the reduction of duties upon the productions of 
the soil, and upon many descriptions of mer- 
chandise, and every thing is in a more prosper- 
ous and flourishing condition than ever before. 
Owing to the press of business and the obstruc- 
tions which arise, the legislature passed a law at 
the late session, for doubling the locks from Sy- 
racuse to Albany. The increase of business on 
the Oswego canal, and also on the Seneca and 
Crooked lake canal, renders this improvement 
highly necessary, and the same increase of these 
facilities will soon become indispensable through 
the whole course of the Erie canal to Buffalo. 





Comre.etion of THE Ratt Roap.—The Buffalo 
and Black Rock Rail Road was finished on Fr- 
day last, and the cars, which start from Peal st. 
near the Terrace, immediately commenced run- 
ning. This valuable work is said to have been 
executed in less time and fora smaller sum than 
was specified in the original estimate. It will 
doubtless greatly promote the interests of the 
city, and bring a handsome income to the enter- 
prising proprietors. 





Norticr.—We are requested to inform the set- 
tlers on the Holland Purchase, that the Pamph- 
let published by order of the Agrarian Conven- 
tion, is now published and ready for delivery at 
the Book Store of Oliver G. Steele, 214 Main 
street, Buffalo. It has been suggested that the 
corresponding committees in the several coun- 
ties would do well to take a supply for their re- 
spective counties, and deliver them to the towns. 





The Senate have passed Mr Clay’s resolu- 
tions relative to the presidential protest. 





The apvance price (only $2,00) for the cur- 
rent year, will be received till the end of ruts 
montH. During the months of Juve and Jury 
the price will be $2,50; at any Time afterwards 
$3,00 will be invariably charged. 





An nanan: youth aged 13 years, the only 
son of A. McNab, esq. of Hamilton, Upper Ca- 
nada, lost his life a few days since. He was on 
a shooting party with some other school boys 
of his own age, ahd being too small to ram down 
his charge in the ordinary way, he sloped the 
piece with the muzzle directly towards his body, 
when unhappily the gun went off, and killed him 
on the spot. 

George Wallace Scott, esq. advocate of Que- 
bec, was drowned dy the capsizing of a boat ina 
squall, on the 3d inst. There were five other 
persons in the boat, who were with difficulty sa- 
ved. Mr Scott was 27 years of age,and without 
a family. 

We learn from the Genessee Farmer, that the 
wheat does not look as well as it did last spring: 
a considerable quantity has been injured. 


It is stated from ee that the presi- 
dent has nominated Henry Horn, Robert Vaux, 
and Charles M’Allister, of Philadelphia, and 
Saul Alley, of New York, as directors of the 
bank of the United States, on the part of the 
government, 

The editorial charge of the Oneida Democrat 
has devolved upon W. 8S. Wetmore, esq. 

Robert Richardson, of Toronto, U. C. lately 
killed his wife by beating her about the head and 
body with the butt end ofa gun, and afterwards 
shot himself through the body. He was a 
drunkard and drunk at the time he committed 
the act. 

A Washington letter writer says;—‘'A curi- 
ous fact is stated to me gn authority indisputa- 
ble,that all, or almost all, the records and docu- 
ments connected with American claims, prior 
to the year 1807, have disappeared and that in a 
singular manner; sold as is stated, for 2400 francs, 
by a clerk in the French Foreign Office.”’ 

The reformed Methodist Church in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, was burntto the ground on the 
25th ult. The fire originated in an adjoining 
workshop. 

A Frankfort (German) paper states that the 
city is alive with people from all parts of Germa- 
ny—people of industrious habits and in good cir- 
cumstances, who are making preparations to em- 
bark for North America. 





MARRIED. 

At Newstead on the 12th inst. by the Rev, Mr Shelton, 
Mr Sherman Stevens, of Buffalo, to Miss Marcia Vande- 
venter, daughter of Maj. C. Vandeventer. 

On the 7th inst. by the Right Rev. Dr Reese, Bishop of 
Detroit, Doctor Francis Asbury Breakenbridge, formerly 
of Brockville, U. C. to Mies Catharine Aan, daughter of 
the Hon. Join M’Doneil. 
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Avvertiseme nts. 
Vy ATCHES AND JEWELRY, Silver and Ple- 
ted Ware.—The subscriber has this day receiv- 
eda very rich and extensive assortment of the above 
goods, which he offers at wholesale or retail, Onthe most 
favorable terms, Particular attention ps to repairing 


M. LONG. 
May 7, 4934. 19 


HE subscriber respectfully informs the citizens of 
Buffalo, that he has established himself as a 
House Carpenter, in Main st. eleven doors below the 
Mansion House, where all orders in that line will be at- 
tended to with punctuality anddespatch. 
E. HOLLINSHEAD. 
May 14, 1834, ig 


DOCTOR T. P. WHIPPLE, 
At Foster's Hotel, 
BLACK ROCK, N.Y. 


IDDINGTON & HUMPHRY, Merchant ‘Tailors, 
No. # Ellicott square, gratefully acknowledge the 
liberal support they have received from their friends and 
the public, and respectfully solicit a continuance of their 
favors, Orders executed at the shortest notice and on 
the most reasonable terms. 
Buffalo, March 12 10tf 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS.—These publications 
consist of Scripture Biography, Sacred Geography, 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile Biogra hy, Sacred History, 





























Missionary Biography, Lives of Pious Men, Hejps fox 
Teachers,” 8, Paris, &c., for infant Schools, and 
Picture Books for small children, ornamented with nu- 
merous wood cuts and engravings. Published by the 
American 8. §. Union, and for sale by J.C. MEEKS, 
Lou Ne. 6, Kreralin Buildings, Buffalo. 


UTLER'S CABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE 
No. 8, Ellicott Square, Muin st.—The above rooms 
are now filled with an assortment of furniture not sur- 
passed in any place as to durability and fashion, The 
following can be furnished at all times:—French, Otto- 
man and Grecian Sofas; Couches; Chaise, Lounges, 
pier, loo, centre, card, dressing, dining, tea, work, 
drawing, Writing and sideboard ‘Tables; dressing and 
drawingroom Commodes; dressing Bureaus and Glasses, 
library, book and paper Cases; Music Stands and Stools; 
Foot Stools; basinand washhand Stands; French, high- 
ost, tent, field, dome, fancy and lowpost Bedsteads; ma- 
onde and black walnut French Chairs; Boston Rock- 
ing Chairs, splendid article; faney and Windsor Chairs of 
every description; Settees, and Settee Cradles; Writing 
Stools; cane Chair Seats, of every description; mahoga- 
ny Plank, Boards and Veneers; black walnut Veneers; 
cherry and walnut Boards; Copal Varnish; Hatters’ 
Blocks, for finishing and coloring. ‘Turning done to or- 
der on short notice, Bed posts and table legs on band at 
ull times. -A liberal discount made to those Who purchase 
chairs to sell again. A. CU 
Buffalo, March 12. 
UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.— Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
at the highest colleges and academies in New England 
and New York, His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. His stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, ef ail 
sizes and prices, : 
School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with pt thin 
wanted in schools and academies, which Will be sol 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy.of him. 
Every person,{therefore, who wishes to turn cash inte 
books to the best advantage must be sure tocall at 
Roihainetatts where vy! can be furnished on bet- 
ter term® than they can be obtained at any Other store 
in the city. jan 8 
W. WILGUS, No. 204 Main street, has just receiv- 
e ed Clark’s Commentary, in 2 vols. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. H. Tying, 
D. D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s 
daughter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
D. D. The Chareh of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
principle of maternal duty, familiarly illustrated by 4. 
8. C. Abbott; Manly Piety, in its principles, by R. 
Philips, of Maberly Chapel; Religious Souvenir, by 
Ss. T. Bidell, D.D. The Charchman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and common; Methodist Har- 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. A 
large assortment of pocket Bibles, Testaments, ana 
Prayer Books. 
uffalo, Jan. 20, 1834. 4 


UST RECEIVED atthe Buffalo Book Store, 204 
Main street; Albums, an elegant article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities 
Porter's Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charlies 
Bell Physical Canny eng by sor nie Ae 
tronomy and genera sics, by the Rev. ° - 
well. ’ ‘ . A. W. WILGUS. 
Buffalo, Jan. 20, 1834. 4 


UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 204 Main streev’ 
January 20, 1634. A, W. ot = has just receiv- 
eda fresh supply of Books and Stationary, among 
which are the hi ucation Annual, by J. Breckenbridge 
A. M. Italy, a poem by Samuel Rogers. The Har- 
’s Head, & legend of Kentucky, by 8. Hall, Wal- 
dernac; by LeitehRitchie. The Down Easter, &c. &e. 
‘n2 vols. by J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2vols, The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, d¢- 
signed for schools. The Aristocrat, an American 
tale, in2 vols. Tom Cringle’s Log, 2d Series, in 2 
vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, comprisitg.a narra- 
tive ofher adventures, &c. by Gen. Dermoneoart.— 
Biawtek’s Treatise on Steam Engine. Alion’s Me- 
nic. 


ISSOLUTION.—The partnership heretofore exist- 

ing between the subscribers, in the Painting busi- 

ness, under the firm of Wilgus & Burton, is this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 

The unsettled affairs of the late firm will be closed by 
D. Burton, and the business of Painting, Glazin Ley 
in all its various branches, will be continued by N, Wit- 
Gus, at the old stand, No. 213 Main street. 

NATHANIEL WILGUS. 


DARIUS BURTON, 
Buffalo, April 1, 1934. Met 


OOK AND FANCY JOB PRINTING neatly and 
expeditiously executed, by William Vervinder, at 

the office of the Liter Inquirer, 177 Main st. Buffalo. 
The support of his friends and the public is reepeci- 
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THE CHURCH BELL. 


{The following beautiful lines are taken from @ late 
number of the “Magazine of the Beau Monde.”’} 


One hour, the bell 

Its marriage music gave; 
The next, a knell 

Resounded o’er a grave. 
That bell is rife 

With fate; fatal its breath! 
A voice of life 

It hath,—a tongue of death! 
Inviting half mankind to glee; 
The other to eternity! 











THE WANDERING WIND. 
By Mrs Hemans, 


The wind, the wandering wind 
Of golden summer eves! 

Whenee is the thrilling magic 
Of its tones among leaves? 


Oh, is it from the waters, 
Or from the long, cold grass? 

Or is it from the hollow rocks 
Through which its breathings pass’ 


Or is it from the voices 
Of all in one combined, 

‘That it wins the tone of mastery? 
The wind, the wandering wink 


Wo, no, the strange sweet accents 
"Phat with it come and go, 

They are not from the osiers, 
Or the fir trees, whispering low. 


They ure not of the river, 

Nor of the caverned hill: 
*Tis the human love within us 
That gives them power to thrill. 


They touch the links of memory 
Around our spirits twined, 

And we start, and weep, and tremble, 
To the wind, the wandering wind! 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


{ saw on the top of a mountain high 

A gem that sione like fire by night 
Lt seemed a star that had left the sky, 

And dropped to sleep on its lonely height; 
Lclimb’d the peak and found it soon, 

A lump of ice in the clear cold moon— 
Can you its hidden sense impart? 
*T was a cheerful look and a broken heart! 
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Transcript of Mews. 
A woman calling her name Mary Straw, hired 
a horse and chaise lately at Waltham, Mass. for 
the avowed purpose of going with it to Roxbury 
but took herself off with them to parts unknown, 
and the owner would not give a straw for his 
chance of ever seeing them again. 

A merchant who sustained a high standing in 
society was lately entrusted with 60 or 70 lbs, 
weight of gold, to carry from the agency at Aura- 
ria to the bank Darien, and was not heard from 
until the bank received a etter from him atCharls- 
ton with the pleasant information that he was 
about to embark for a foreign port 

Ebenezer Avery and his wife were lately com- 
mitted to the jail of Bradford county, Pa, ona 
charge of murdering on the Ist instant, the mo- 
ther and sister of Avery. The prisoners were 
residents of Troy township, and the deceased 
had been living with the son and brother for sev- 
eral months past. On the week previous to 
their death, they were both taken suddenly ill, 
and died in course of a few days as it is believed 
by poison administered by the prisoners. 

A horse slaughterer in London lately made a 
horrible disclosure, and one culculated to produce 
a ‘‘sensation’’ among the board of epicures. Be- 
ing asked why horses’ tongues were never to be 
seen among the cats’ meat hawked about the 
streets, he answered that they were ‘‘too valua- 
ble for that,’’ as they were sold for reindeer’s 
tongues, and under that name were eagerly 
sought for and purchased at a high price by the 
livers of the metropolis. 

Lord Chief Justice Deuman has been raised 
to the Peerage under the title of Baron Denman 
ot Dovedale. 

A daughter of Mr. John Irwin of Abbeville, S. 
C., was lately walking home from school when 
she was caught in a storm, and a tree was blown 
across her, which killed her instantly. A little 
sister who was with her was seriously injured, 
but has recovered. 

The hydro oxygen microscope is now so im- 
proved, that a flea, when magnified, covers 200 
square @et. 

In Wallachia is a Greek monastery, the four 
towers of Which appear as ifthey would every 
moment fallin; an optical deception produced 
by the inclination of the windows and friezes 
which run around the towers. 

W ilson and Co. and Goldsmidt, of London, 
have offered to the Spanish government a loan, 
in three per cents, of 800,000,000 reals. 

Mr E. W. Cook, who was robbed of $5,500 
in the Steubenville stage, Ohio, on the 3ist ul- 
timo, offers a reward of $1,000, for the recover 
of the money and the apprehension of the thief. 
The money consisted of the denominations of 
fives, tens and twenties on the Canton bank, 
and fives and tens on the Western Reserve and 
other banks. 


LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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The editor of the Kennebec Journal, after ex- 
perimenting for some time upon potatoes, gives 
the preference to the Pink Eyes. 

Mr Mills landed from his last ascension on 
Mr Goodwin's plantation, one mile beyond 
North Point, and sixteen from Baltimore—the 
balloon and car uninjured. 

The freedum of the city of London has been 
presented tocaptain Ross, in a box of British 
oak, 

On Saturday week, at Albany, was launched 
the three masted suhooner Annesley. This ves- 
sel, (says the Daily Advertiser of that ea) By 
ed by R. V. De Witt, and is built upon the an- 
nesley system, which, if it succeeds, must revo- 
lutionize the art of ship building, make a sea 
voyage a matter of certainty, and be the means 
of saving hundreds of lives and an immense 
amount of property. The schooner is fitting for 
sea under the cominand of captain Gager. 

The Chapel Hill Harbinger says,‘‘As a labor- 
saving machine, the revolving steam washer 
stands almost unequalled, and evesvy family 
should supply themselves with one. We have 
seen it in operation, and consider it aga very 
useful and important invention. 

Eighteen thousand houses in the city of Chi- 
enchow have been swept away by the water 
from the mountains bursting through a ravine 
upon the town! : 

An application is said to have been made for 
the frigate Constitution by captain Morris and 
Morgan. It is en understood, however, 
that commodore Elliot himselt is desirous of go- 
ing to sea in her. 

The New Orleans papers of April 26, state 
that the steamboat St. Louis, from St. Louis, 
burst one of her boilers in the lower rapids, by 
which accident six persons lost their lives, and 
fourteen others were wounded, 

The number of deaths in the city of Washing- 
ton, during the month ending 30th of April, was 
16—10 adults and 6 children. 

James Howard, esq. has been elected presi- 
dent of the Franklin bank of Baltimore, in place 
of Philip Moor, deceased. 

A new ship, intended for the Montreal and 
London trade, has been launched at Montreal— 
she is called the Toronto, in honor of the new 
named capital of the upper province, 

A lady of Philadelphia, Mrs Montgomery, be- 
ing attracted to her window by the cry of fire 
lately, she lost her balance, fell from the third 
story and was killed instantly. 

Mr George A. Cook, of Pittsburgh, was re- 
cently robbed of $7,500, in bank nots, cut from 
his carpet bag while in the stage between Whee- 
ling and Pittsburgh. 

T wo men—Joseph Nowlan and Charles Samp- 
son—being lately hunting for wild turkeys eer 
Washington, Georgia, and one of them ( ° 
lan) having beard what he had supposed was a 
gobble, imitated the sound and concealed him- 
self—the other, hearing the noise and seeing 
something stir in the bushes which he took fora 
turkey, fired and killed his unfortunate brother 
hunter instantly. 

The jail at Apalachicola was burnt lately by 
some persons who had previously escaped from 
confinement in it. 

The president has submitted a plan for the er- 
ection ofan edifice for government offices, at 
Washington, to he ~~ hundred feet in length 
with a colonnade in front, and at an estimated 
expense of three millions. 

A young lady named Eliza Adelaide Bell was 
killed at Lynchburg, Va, a short time since, by a 
stroke of lightning, while closing a window. 

The stocking factory in Newburyport, Mass., 
has suspended its operations and sold out its 
stock, Owing to the hard times and the general 
derangement of manufacturing buisness. 

The Cape de Verd islands have nearly recov- 
ered from the effects of the disastrous famine by 
which they suffered so severely, and no appre- 
hensions are entertained for the ensuing year. 

A fossil ship containing skulls and bones, both 
human and brute, has recently been discovered 
at new Romney on the coast of England. The 
earth has been removed so asto display her 
whole form, a ‘clinker built’ craft, and ‘trunnel 
fastened’ having only one mast, being 54 feet 
long by 24 wide. Curiosity has been muca ex- 
cited by its development. 

The U. ©. schooner Grampus arrived at St. 
Thomas on ihe 22d ult having, in a gale, 
thrown over eight guns, and lost her boats. 

A machine has been invented at Wheeling for 
cutting lath, by which 5000 per hour can be cut. 
Nearly five hundred infant schools are said to 
be in operation at the Cape of Good Hope 
among the Hottentots. 

The Wilmington whaling company’s ship Ce- 
res, captain Richard Weeden, hauled off from 
Wilmington on Monday and dropped down to 
the mouth ofthe Christiana. She is completely 
equiped and furnished for a three years voyage to 
the Pacific, 

There are'15 large steam packets on Lake 
Ontario, and there are 30 on lake Erie, besides 
150 schooners. 








Henry Stall died a short time since of hydro- 
phobia, having been bitten by a rabid dog seven 
weeks previously. He was fully conscious of 
his horrible situation, and was anxious that every 
one should be kept from him, lest he should do 
them injury. A nephew of Mr 8S. and another 
boy were bitten at the same time—the former of 
ve A had exhibited symptoms of the disease. 

The loan of $70,000 to the commissioners for 
building a new county prison and debtors’ apart- 
ment, bearing an interest of 6 per cent, and re- 
deemable in 1844, was taken on the Ist inst at 
a average of about | per cent. premium.—Nat. 


Ze 

The loan of $250,000 to the Lehigh navigation 
coal co: bearing an interest of 6 per cent. and re- 
deemable in 1444 was taken on the Ist inst. at 
par.—ib. 

Letters from Texas, announce the death of 
Mr Thomas Willet M' Queen, formerly of New 
Orleans. He died at Baxar on the 23d of March, 
from wounds received in a rencontre with the 
Waeo Indians, and from fatigue in the agency 
of col. Austin. He was a native of Middletown, 


Jd. 
The editor of the Mobile Register was eating 
strawberries on the 22d of id 

The hon. Mahlon Dickerson has accepted the 
invitation to deliver the address before the liter- 
ary societies of Princeton college, at the annual 
commencement in September. 

The first arrival this season at Quebec, from 
sea was on the 6th instant. It was the ue 
Ottawa, Douglass, from London, having sailed 
on the 3lst of March. The Robertson, Neil, 
from Greenock, was at Grosse Isle. Those 
vessels saw but little ice in the river, and but few 
vessels in the Gulf. 

The wild lands of Texas any where in the vi- 
cinity of water courses, are readily selling at 
from one to five dollars per acre. In Austin’s 
settlement the land is still higher and rapidly on 
the advance. 

A new post office has been established at La- 
fayette, in McKean county, Pa, and Joseph 
Brush, esq. appointed post master. 

The French government, bya royal ordinance, 
have consicerably reduced their standing amny. 

A person has been arrested at New Orleans, 
suspected of being an accomplice of Martin, who 
robbed the Mechanics and Traders bank in that 
city. Several thousand dollars were found on 
him, which he refused to account for. 

An advertiser in Georgia offers for sale two 
mules and a good waggon, on five years credit, 
at 6 per cent. interest. 

Joseph Boraparte has addressed a letter to the 
French Chamber of Deputies, complaining of the 
injustice of the exile of the Buonaparte family. 

The ladies of New Haven, it is said, have 
pledged themselves neither to walk, dance,mar- 
ry, or in any other way hold communion with 
natives who use tobacco either by chawing or 
smoking. 

Twelve thousand children, belonging to the 
various Sunday Schools in New York assem- 
bled in the Park in that city,on Tuesday. The 
Transcrit says, the weather was fine, and the 
spectators numerous, and the whole had an im- 
posing effect. 

_ The steam-boat Protector, Captain Haggerty, 
built a short time since on the Ohio river, and 
lately running on the Alabama river, has been 
entirely destroyed by fire, together with about 


400 bales cotton, at Jagpe’s landing, fifty miles 
below montgomery, 

Two Poles are anover Neck, Morris 
county, N. Jersey, to learn agricultnre, &e, 
with Caleb H. Ely, Esq. 

The Nashville Banner says the frosts have en- 
tirely destroyed all the Cotton growing on the 
high grounds in that vicinity. 

The United States ship Vincennes, Commo- 
dore Wadsworth, from Rio Janeiro for Valparai- 
so, was spoken onthe 13th of Febuary, in lat. 
56 15, long. 66 42, all well. 

The Cholera is stated to be raging with fatal 
violence near Columbus, Geo. and in one week 
had carried off no less than eight individuals be- 
longing to one family. It was said, however,to 
be abating. 

A lad aged 14, son of Mrs Towns of Dunsta- 
bie N. H. was killed a few days since by the dis- 
charge of a horse pistol with which he was play- 
ing. 

Col. Austin has been released from his con- 
finement and is now with his colony in Texas, 
where the greatest good order and quiet prevails, 

A cargo of ice has arrived at Edenton, N. C. 
from Boston, in the schooner Harvest, the first 
imported there. 

At Montreal pleasant weather had once more 
returned, and the trees and vegetables began to 
bloom and put forth their shoots. 

A last effort is making to complete the Ban- 
ker Hill monument, by the committee appointed 
for that purpose. 

Sunday afternoon, the sail boat Ohio, with 
seven persons on board, was upset and sunk 
above the Dry Dock, East river, and four were 







ROSPECTUS "of the THIRD — 


of the Literary Inquirer, ann Reprrto- 
RY oF Lirernature AND Genenat INTELLIGENCE, 
which will be commenced on or about the first 
Wednesday in July of the present year, and be 
distinguished by such important and valuable 
improvements and so large an increase in the 
quantity of reading matter, (without any ad 
vance in price,) as to render it one of the best 
and cheapest periodicals in the United States. 

This journal, which was commenced on the 
first of January, 1832, under the patronage of 
the Buffalo Lyceum, is devoted to Original and 
Selected Tales, Essays, Historical and Biogra- 
phical Sketches, Literary Notices, Poetry, and 
General Intelligence. It is published weekly on 
a sheet of the same size as the New York Mir- 
ror, and, like that journal, each page of the third 
volume will have three wide and well filled col- 
umns: it will be printed on paper of fine quality, 
and. with nearly new type, in quarto form, ma- 
king in the year two volumes of twentysix num- 
bers, or two hundred and eight large pages. At 
the end of each volume a handsome title page 
and copious ill be given. ’ 

The proprietor of the Literary Inquirer grate- 
fully announces the encouraging fact, that the 
number of subscribers has so rapidly increased 
within the last few weeks, as to leave of an 
edition of more than a thousand copies scarcely 
fifty complete setts of the back numbers, In- 
deed, since the termination of the First Volume, 
the number of our subscribers has been nearly 
doubled. Desirous of doing every thing.in our 
power to evince our gratitude for this signal and 
unexpected success, we are induced to propose 
some alterations in our original plan, which can 
not fail to give t and vane apne satisfac- 
tion. Among the contemplated improvements 
of our succeeding volumes, are the ToTAL EXCLU- 
SION OF ADVERTISEMENTS — the substitution of 
THREE wink coLumys for the four narrow ones 
at present used-—and the division of every 
year’s numbers into Two voLumEs, each contain- 
ing two hundred and eight large quarto pages. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that those 
who prefer doing so, can have two or more vol- 
umes bound in one; so that, while to new sub- 
scribers the proposed arrangement will be im- 
portant, it need not increase a single cent the 
expense of our old ones. 

When we commenced the second volume, it 
was our intention to devote about two pages and 
a half to advertisements, from which we expect- 
ed to derivea yearly income of from three to five 
hundred dollars, in addition to the saving arising 
from the reduced quantity of new matter that we 
should have weekly to furnish. Hence subseri- 
bers will perceive the absolute necessity of com- 
nlying with our request to pay in advance, that 
we may be enabled to’ meet our large and greatly, 
increased weekly expenditure. It is universally 
acknowledged, that, even at present, the Lite- 
rary Inquirer is one of the best and cheapest pa- 
pers published in Western New York; and when 
the contemplated improvements are made and 
advertisements excluded, it will, we think, bear 
a comparison with the oldest and most approved 
periodicals in the country. 

Of the third volume, to becommenced in July 
next, the first five pages of each number will con- 
stitute the Literary Departaent; including origi- 
naland selected articles of an instructive and en- 
tertaining nature. The sixth and seventh pages 
will be devoted to General Intelligence, under 
which head will be furnished brief and interest- 
ing reports of the operations of benevolent socie- 
ties, literary institutions, &c.; concise accounts 
of the more important proceedings of our na- 
tional and state legislatures, with occasional ex- 
tracts from public documents and speeches of 
e i interest; a summary of the latest 
and most important news—domestic and for- 
eign; marriages, deaths, &c. The last page will 
be chiefly occupied with original and selected 
poetry, but will occasionally contain scientific 
intelligence, humorous sketches, &c. 

Some time since the editor offered a premium 
of Fifty Dollars for the best Original Tale that 
should be written for this paper; Twentyfive 
Dollars for the best Original Poem; and Twen- 
tyfive Dollars for the best Original Biography of 
someeminent character. The contributions sent 
in competition for these premiums have been all 
submitted to the committee, and we propose/pub- 
lishing the Prwe Arriciss in the first number 
of our third volume. 

The terms are only two dollars per annum, in 
advance; two dollars and a half, within six 


vance; or one dollar at any 
thatiperiod. : 
communications must be 
) to the rietor, 


April 16, 1834. 


*.* Editors with whom we exchang 
quested to give the above a few insei 





Printed and published every Wedne day 








drowned. 


Verrinder, proprietor, at 177 Main str 











































